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efween SE 
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Life... ~~ 


Business Executives! 
YCheck These Questions! 


If you can answer “‘yes”’ to most 
of them, you—and your com- 
pany—are doing a needed job 
for the National Blood Program. 


Have you given your em: 
loyees time off to make 
ylood donations? 


Has your company given 
any recognition to donors? 
Do you have a Blood Do- 


nor Honor Roll in your 
company ? 


Have you arranged to have 
a Bloodmobile make regu- 
lar visits? 


OW), should you give blood? 


Ask me—I ought to know. I fought in 
Korea. But since then I've been through 

the biggest battle of all—the battle for life itself. 
And it was blood—and blood alone—that saved 
me. Don't know when [Il be in a position to start 


Has your management en- 
dorsed the local Blood 
Donor Program? 


Have you informed em. 
repaying my debt by giving some blood of my ployees of your company’s 
own. But | will—some day. You can count on it!” plan of co-operation? 
Was this information 
given through Plant Bul. 
letin or House Magazine? 


Ai kinds of people give blood for all kinds of reasons. 


Have you conducted a 


3 ‘very reason for clving blood is as vecial reason ..-. just ° ~ 

But every rea giving pect J Donor Pledge Campaign 

as every American life that can be saved at any time and at in your company ? 

any place . . . is special. So whatever your reason for giving 
Have you set up a list of 


blood, this you can be sure of: Whether it goes to a combat 
area, a local hospital, or for Civil Defense needs—this priceless, 


volunteers so that effi- 
cient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


Be ee LPL ear a 


painless gift will some day save an American life! 


Remember, as long as a single 
pint of blood may mean the dif: 
ference between life and death 
for any American... the need 
for blood is urgent! 


Give Blood Now 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 
NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 
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().. OF THE WORLD’s most unusual Boy Scout troops is 

described on pages 24 and 25. Sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Downey, California, Troop 869 is made up of polio 
victims in Ward 60 of Los Angeles County’s Ranchos Los Amigos 
Hospital. All are confined to wheezing iron lungs, though 
some youngsters are strong enough to breathe by themselves for 
short periods. Of course these polio Scouts can’t pass 
their tests like ordinary boys or go on overnight camping trips 
or romp at weekly meetings. But they are alive with enthusiasm, 
and that’s what counts. Able-bodied members of Troop 447 
attend 869’s meetings to help their unfortunate buddies. 
The picture on_ this 
month’s cover shows 
one of the iron-lung 
Scouts practicing knot 
tying. The invalid gives 
exact instructions and 
his buddy manipulates 
the ropes. Thus the 
boys of Troop 869 can 
advance up the ladder 
of Scouting achieve- 
ment in spite of terrible 
handicaps imposed by 
infantile paralysis. iaie: 3k Back aeente 
| 

o GET the story on page 20, Author R. A. Lewis interviewed a 
number of nationally prominent business analysts. The only 
trouble, reports Lewis, was that “They gave me enough 
good material for three or four articles and I was only assigned 
to write one.” One of the most thought-provoking suggestions 
gathered by Lewis came from Edward J. Burnell of Booz, Allen and 
Hamilton, a prominent business consulting firm. Burnell advised 
the writer that businessmen in small communities could benefit 
greatly from mutual evaluation of each other’s problems. For 
example, a pharmacist pondering the future of his business 
in tougher times could ask his friend, the local hardware dealer, 
to look over the drugstore’s operation and suggest ways to improve 
service and cut costs. When we heard this we began wondering 
if Kiwanis clubs couldn’t use this idea. Couldn’t Kiwanians 
advise each other? And mightn’t clubs even establish business 
clinics where local merchants could discuss their common problems? 
h OTARIAN Yon Lun, proprietor of the Bamboo Inn in Chicago’s Loop, 
helped Howard Mueller illustrate the article on page 8. Since 
few Rotarians have made so direct a contribution to The Kiwanis 
Magazine, we think you'll be interested in the story. Art 
Director Bruce Crippen and Artist Mueller agreed that the drawing 
should include the title “Mister Pak” in Korean script. Which 
posed a tough problem: Where in the Windy City could they 
locate someone who could write Korean? Although Chicagoans 
speak many languages, nobody could be found with the ability to 
write Korean. Then, by sheerest chance, Howard ate lunch at the 
Bamboo Inn and mentioned his problem to Proprietor Lum. Lum said 
that ancient Chinese script is understood by Koreans, Japanese and 
Chinese, and suggested that this, perhaps, would be as good as 
Korean. In less time than it takes to order egg fooyung, Rotarian 
Lum whipped out his brush and wrote “Mister Pak” in three 
animated characters. The first, he explains, means “Pak.” The 
other two can be roughly translated as “Mister.” Our thanks 
to Rotarian Lum, whose brushwork adds an Oriental flavor 
to Howard Mueller’s excellent illustration. Cc. We. 
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Cut wire fence 
re-coating costs 


Rust-Oleum Extra-Long Nap Lamb’s Wool 
Roller Saves 30% to 40%! 





New, exclusive, different-type roller! Greater 
diameter, longer wool, selected skins com- 
bine with Rust-Oleum’s exclusive penetrat- 
ing qualities to give you more coverage... 
faster. 






Bust 6  S 
4. Comers. y a a3 
es at. ¥ 


Special roller glides quickly over the wire 
sections. Extra-long nap wool reaches around 
to coat about 70% of the opposite side of the 
fence in the same operation. 


Even barbed wire can be roller-coated in one 
easy pass. 997 of the material is used on the 
fence—not on the workers, not on the ground. 
Ideal for long or short fences. 


RUST-OLEUM. 
> 


An Exclusive 

Formula 
Proved 
Throughout 
Industry For 
Over 25 Years 





ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION - 
2467 Oakton Street — Evanston, Illinois i 
Please show us how your new roller- ! 
coating system can save us money in re- ; 
coating our wire fences. Include com- 1 
plete information onthenew Rust-Oleum '! 
Roller and nearest source of supply. We ; 
have approximately yards of 4 
wire fences. ' 


1 
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“OLD 
165 W. Harrison St.. 


t Limited aa tity 
WHOLESALE IMPORT CO Dept M ¢ 





FORD MASON says: 


Clubs appreciate the simplicity of the 


FORDWAY _- share-the-profits plan. 


There is no merchandise to buy, bother 
Instead of money 


with or pay for. 


going out, it comes in. This is but 


one of the many features which make 
FORDWAY the best way for easy and 
continuous fund-raising to finance Club 


welfare activities, 


(“a\FOoRDUAY SS 
4 


"Often copied—Never equalled’ 





Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 


NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 ». 
Phone LOngbeach 1-6000 st 










EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL . 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO ry 


Vice-President and General Manager 





BALANCED TO STICK! 
MALAYAN FIGHTING KNIFE 


a } 


od 


SPEAKER’S DESK 


use on banquet tables, 
19 x 1 





tu front high 
x 18” deer A piece of fur- 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers 
Desk its built with shelf 
books. etc, 
rubber cush- 
oned corners Light, com- 
pact and sturdy 
Desks are made niy as 
ordere and require two to 
2 four days for delivery. Each 


$12.54 
GLORY" MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago WaAbash 2-2070 




















Management 


Sound Debt 


... As I assume my duties as Secretary 
of the Treasury, I want to send a spe- 
cial message to the public-spirited men 
and women who are engaged in the 
vitally important task of promoting the 
sale of US Savings Bonds. It is our 
intention to review carefully all Treas- 
ury operations to consider what adjust- 
ments may be required in the interest 


of efficient operations. In advance of 


this review, I wish to tell all of you 
that President Eisenhower and I rec- 
ognize fully the value of the Savings 


Bond program and are prepared to give 
it our enthusiastic support. 

The sale of US Savings Bonds pro- 
motes thrift, gives the holder a buffer 


against misfortunes and makes him a 
partner of the government. The sale of 
government bonds to millions of the 


citizens of this country is a vital part 
of a sound debt management policy 
We appreciate what you have done 
fin the past] and ask your cooperation 
as we go forward. 
G. M. Humphrey 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D.C, 
US Ki- 


meeting 


The Treasury requests each 
club to 
during April to Savings Bonds, 


wanis dedicate one 
inviting 
a local banker to be the speaker of the 
day. 

Participation in 
Bonds 


service and it is hoped that each club 


United States 
patriotic 


the 
Savings program is a 
will dedicate one of its April meetings 
Some clubs will 
to award community 
local 
members of local Savings Bonds com- 


—THE EDITORS 


to this worthy cause. 
take this occasion 
bankers and 


service citations to 


mittees. 


Ruined Road Signs 

During a recent motor trip, I very 
diligently attempted to attend Kiwanis 
meetings as we toured. Ninety-nine 
per cent of the time it was possible to 
locate our Kiwanis club sign. It was 
so illegible and weather-beaten that it 
read. In addition, 
missing the little 
explaining where 


was impossible to 
most were 
“dangling participle” 
and when the club met. 
Barnett Larks, Kiwanian 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, Illinois 


signs 


Spreading the Word 

Mrs. Pauley and I are making a 
European trip this spring, and .. . I had 
thought of taking a bundle of our 1953 
Objective folders along. We would like 
to leave one here and there in hotel 
rooms and restaurants where they 
would be picked up and read, thus 


spreading the [idea] of Kiwanis... in 
many countries. 
Edgar B. Pauley, Past President 
Manhattan, Kansas 
Kiwanian Pauley’s idea is a good one. 
Many clubs are using these folders to 
tell the story of Kiwanis here at home, 
too. rHE EDITORS 
Apart From Civilization 
Permit me to thank you for, and 
congratulate you on, the two lead arti- 


cles in your November issue—‘“The 
Essentials of a Good Community” and 


“They Only Want To Be Wanted.” ... 
As you have so forcefully implied in 

the sequential arrangement of the 
articles, the subjects of making our 
community life better and of integrat- 
ing our service personnel into that bet- 
ter community life cannot be separated. 
... Our military personnel do not want 
to be isolated, removed, set apart from 
the civilization which they have been 
called to defend. Rather, within the 
limits of their time and the demands of 
their primary mission, they want to 
participate in the community life 
around them. 

Sherwood Gates, Chief 

Office of Community Services 

Personnel Services Division 

Directorate of Military Personnel 

Department of the Air Force 

Washington 25, D.C. 


An “Outsider” Speaks 

.. . Naturally you must be aware that 

your publication is viewed with inter- 

est not only by loyal Kiwanians but 

also by the members of their families. 
You and your art and _ production 

editor are to be congratulated on the 


fine artistic quality with which The 
Kiwanis Magazine is presented. You 
manage to retain the “sparkle” with 


each publication—and that’s something! 

I am an art consultant in a public 
school on Long Island and your maga- 
zine frequently goes to class with me 
to help point up things we have been 
discussing. The layouts are creative, 
cleverly combine type, drawings and 
photographs. But then, you know all 
that. I just wanted you to know that 
we on the “outside” appreciate and take 
notice of it. 

Most important, I suppose, is the fact 
that the presentation does justice to the 
printed word. Everything in the maga- 
zine is top quality. 

I'm glad my dad is a Kiwanian. 

Betty Wertz 
Brooklyn, New York 
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CLUB Here is a bulletin board 
a 


where presidents, secretaries, directors 


“~™ ‘ ™ NS ‘ 
Ik IC ERS and club committee chairmen can 


find administrative news and 


ZOLUMN 
C 4U IVE ideas for worthwhile service projects. 


NEW YOUTH PROJECT FOR CLUBS 

What are the children of your community reading in their 
spare time? Racy books? Comics that overemphasize sex 
and violence? Chances are that lurid literature occupies too 
much of the kids’ spare hours. Even if what they read is 
only harmless, it still does nothing to build character, 
sharpen personality or create a better understanding of the 
world we live in. An increasing number of community or- 
ganizations are recognizing this problem and taking steps to 








STANDARD STOCK FORMS 








CARBON-INTERLEAVED SNAP-APART SETS solve it. In some instances, citizens’ groups have suc- 

ceeded in banning objectional books and magazines from 
CHECK BILLS OF LADING [| newsstands. Other groups are providing wholesome, entertaining 
LIST INVOICE SETS and instructive books for school libraries, camps, reformatories, 
PURCHASE ORDER SETS churches, hospitals, orphanages and youth centers. To this end, 
AND SALES ORDER SETS your International Committee on the Underprivileged Child has 
WRITE R IVING REPORT [71] arranged a new and challenging Kiwanis project which merits the 
FOR samaienane FORM 1) consideration of all clubs. Thirteen leading book publishers have 
CORRESPONDENCE SETS | agreed to supply clubs with first-rate children’s books at dis- 

SAMPLES counts ranging as high as thirty per cent. A comprehensive selection of 250 

AND NEW! Rn Sparc atyeeg : titles has been compiled by Mrs Dilla MacBean, director of libraries in the 

: vk cose J | Chicago Public Schools, and a recognized authority in the field of juvenile litera- 

PRICES | MANUFACTURING PLANTS ture. Titles include Anderson’s Fairy Tales, Rainbow Bible Stories, Tom Sawyer, 


You and the Constitution and You and Atomic Energy. Clubs can order any of 
| the 250 carefully selected juvenile volumes for placement in children’s 

: IPMENT—LOW PRICES et 1 : : 
10-DAY SH ENT—LO | institutions. Each book bears a gold imprint of the name of the club which 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS £9 INC | furnished the book. “It is a project that can be modified to fit the needs of 
, | any community and the financial resources of any club,” advises one Kiwanian 


214 William St., New York 38, N.Y. | who helped plan the program. Complete information—including the list of 250 


approved books, scope and nature of the program, and hints about a related fund- 


IMPRINTED WITH YOUR NAME, ETC. 


Plants: New York City. raising project—are contained in a bulletin available from the General Office. 


Newark, N. J., Belleville, N. J. Write for your copy—today! 





NEW OFFICIAL 
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pink — cial I Birthdays These clubs will cele- 
‘opies : 3 F nterna- ba aad 1 
Copies of the officia ate d brate twenty-fifth, thirtieth and thirty- 
tional directory were mailed to fifth anniversaries this month , 
Write for FREE brochures featuring post- | all club secretaries last month. ; ‘ j ; 
convention tours and cruises for Kiwanians, | These directories are intended re 
their families and friends, after the Inter- | for official purposes only. At the )  ‘Sallinere. Mardand. Adarch 
national Convention in New York in June. | iia © the delecate body 191 e, Maryland, March 5 
: : . ; —- , }; direction oO 1e€ aelegate oay, ° Chattanooga, Tennessee, March 9 
Kiwanis parties will visit our early Colonial | the International Board of Trus- Allentown, Pennsylvania, March 14 
Shrines of Williamsburg, Jamestown, York- | tees has expressly forbidden use , 
town, Washington, Alexandria, Mount Ver- th ies P et gn eee * 
non, Baltimore, etc. Others will cruise to of the directory or commercial (923 St. Marys, Pennsylvania, March 2 
Bermuda on the palatial S.S. Queen of | purposes, 1.€., circularization by o¥G°) Coeburn, Virginia, March 8 
Bermuda. | direct mail advertisers. Plymouth, Pennsylvania, March 8 
; a : : i ae Covington, Ohio, March 13 
ae Sn It is also improper for = = Seniin, Uinwle: March $4 
soe . » Kiwanian to use the di- aig 
Kiwanian Woody Hartung me a ssl Ki * _ 6 = ry a : rm Lake Forest, Illinois, March 15 
On-to-New York Committee, 1-1 District rectory to solic it inancla _—- Belleville, Ontario, March 20 
220 S. State (Suite 1304), Chicago, Ilinois for any local project from clubs in Harlingen, Texas, March 20 
cone yer med Without obligation please forward other communities. It is felt that Marion, Kentucky, March 21 
a club’s financial resources should Norfolk, Nebraska, March 21 
mame be expended in its own locality. Brookville, Florida, March 22 
Siete 7 Any unauthorized solicitation Nanaimo, British Columbia, March 22 
: | should be reported at once to New Bedford, Massachusetts, March 22 
City State | cate xilateiad cine | oe will Arkansas City, Kansas, March 23 
Ss » Oo rer > 
your a scale. condpibres : ‘ Fall River, Massachusetts, March 26 
| take the proper action to correct Marysville, Ohio, March 26 
| the situation. Painesville, Ohio, March 28 
PATENTS Douglas, Arizona, March 29 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 _— a ? Elkin, North Caroli March 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. ADMISSIONS TAX Pp ny : ee 
Practice U. 8. Courts ; : ; : ort Jervis, New York, March 29 
ractice and Patent The Excise Tax Sect f the i 
Office 1€ XCISE ax section oO 1€ Sylvester, Georgia, March 30 
Bureau of Internal Revenue ad- * 
eee = ricac « ~ s ar ige av Es 
vises that clubs are obliged to pay YAS Elizabethton, Tennessee, March 2 
. They need mental, moral, the standard twenty per cent ad- p Frankfort, New York, March 6 
5 irit missions tax on all receipts from Whitewater, Wisconsin, March 9 
SN “c pirttua minstrel shows, benefits and Flagstaff, Arizona, March 12 
ha> growth too 4 other charitable fund-raising Live Oak, California, March 15 
Af ’ : a ‘it ha ERY a Kirkland Lake, Ontario, March 16 
a acta ae ventures, except where Kiwanis spe 
= ore oe tivity f latio have bee Dearborn, Michigan, March 21 
this page activity foundations have been Sinton, Texas, Merch 22 
incorporated to receive and ad- Hollis, Oklahoma, March 30 
Re, # minister all such welfare funds. 
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AIWAMS ROUNDUP 








Here is a 
potpourri of 
news about our 
organization 

and the people 
who make it tick. 
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Among the most prominent Kiwanians who are going to Eng- 


land for the Coronation this June are: Past International 
President Don Murdoch from Winnipeg; and Past International 


Treasurer John Wright from Lakeland, Florida. Other 
Kiwanians who will be in Great Britain for the Coronation 
are requested to notify the General Office so that plans 
can be made for a special Kiwanis meeting overseas. 





The Kiwanis Clubs of Niagara Falls and North Niagara 
Falls, New York and Niagara Falls, Ontario are planning to 
greet and assist delegations of Kiwanians who visit the 
Falls on their way to or from the International convention 
in New York City, June 21-25. Interested groups should 
write aS soon as possible to Charles A. Hill, 824 Ashland 
Avenue, Niagara Falls, New York. He is secretary of the 
Niagara Falls, New York club. 














The Third Biennial Congressional Dinner, held February 
19 in Washington, D.C., was a great success. The featured 
Speaker was International President Walter J. L. Ray. 
Senator Frank Carlson, Representative A. S. Herlong, Jr. and 
Theodore S. McKeldin, Governor of the State of Maryland, 
also addressed the distinguished assembly of Kiwanians. The 
International Board of Trustees held its midwinter meeting 
in connection with the Congressional Dinner. A story about 
this important function will appear in an early issue of 
"The Kiwanis Magazine." 





International Trustee Raymond W. Robbins was named as 
the "Man of the Month" by the East Texas Chamber of Com- 


merce. Said the C of C: "[He] is a militant defender of our 
schools against any Socialistic or communiStic ideas...." 





International President Walter J. L. Ray plans to visit 
these communities during March: Clayton, Trenton and Newark, 
New Jersey; New Orleans, Louisiana; Memphis, Tennessee; St. 
Louis, Missouri; and Little Rock, Arkansas. 





A youth project conducted by the Garfield Park, Chicago 
club was written up in the February 7 issue of "The Saturday 
Evening Post." The story, titled "Gamest Kids in the Coun- 
try," described this club's outstanding work with handi- 
capped Scouts. 








Membership reached approximately 214,000 at press time, 
February 17. On that date there were 3557 Kiwanis clubs 
and 1031 Key Clubs. 





International President Walter J. L. Ray, Immediate Past 
International President Claude B. Hellmann and Inter- 
national Secretary 0. E. "Pete" Peterson represented Kiwanis 
International at a meeting of the Conference of National 
Organizations in Atlantic City on March 2-3. The session 
was attended by top representatives from civic, labor, busi- 
ness, veterans' and agricultural organizations. THE END 























FOR THE KIWANIAN 


WHO SHAVES ELECTRICALLY 


shave in 


A smoother 
half the time with 


SHAVEX 


mcreases power 


and efficiency of your 





shaver up to 60% | 





No matter what make electric shaver 
you use, or how tough your beard 
you'll get a better shave with Shavex 
added. Converts ordinary household 
AC current to smoother, stronger DC 
for faster, closer shaves 










Simply plug it into wall 
socket, attach shaver — and 
shave! The first of many | 
luxury shaves to come — 
or your money back. 


Approved by Bing 
Crosby Research Inst. 
ee Cee » 
if your Electric Shaver Dealer cannot supply | 
you, order direct and send dealer's name. 

1AVEX CO., Dept. K-3 Box 2811, Hollywood 28, C 
Please send SHAVEX ot $5.95. Check 


Jer enclosed. Add soles tax in California 











RETIREMENT HAPPINESS 
IN FLORIDA! 


Ocala and Marion County in the King- 
dom of the Sun has everything! Low-cost 
housing, equable climate, opportunities 
for farming, poultry and cattle raising, 
crops year-round. Business opportunities 
in almost every line of endeavor. Finest 
of fishing. Abundant lakes and all types 
of outdoor recreation and sports. Home 
of Silver Springs and Rainbow Springs. 
Let us send you complete, free details. 








| Room 103 | 
| Marion County Chamber of Commerce | 
| Ocala, Fla. | 
| Please send full details | 
| Name : | 
| Address | 
| City State | 
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FROM ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


FREE! 


Big valuable imported collection 
of 321 different stamps from doz- 
ens of hard-to-get countries! In- 
cludes UNITED NATIONS~—the 
3 first stamps issued; GREAT 
BRITAIN War Propaganda 
Set of 8; MONACO—Pope Pius 
triangles; SO. MOLUCCAS — 
General MacArthur — plus hun- 
dreds of other fascinating stamps 
and sets from all over the world! 
It's a regular $3.50 value all 
yours for only 25¢ to introduce 
our Bargain Approvals. Included, 
FREE, a heipful 32-page booklet, 
on Stamp Collecting. Money Back 
if not delighted. Send 25¢ today. 
ASK FOR LOTHR.-! 


ZENITH CO., 81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn L N.Y. 


only 







“Midget Encyclopedia 
of Stamp Collecting’ 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Q. I have been transferred by my 
company to another town. I have in- 
quired and find that there is a Kiwanis 
club there. How do I transfer my mem- 
bership to this club? 

A. There is no transfer of member- 
ship in Kiwanis. Individual Kiwanians 
are members of individual clubs. These 
clubs make up the membership of Ki- 
wanis International. When you leave, 
make sure that the your 
club sends a notice of your removal to 
the secretary of the club in the town to 
which you are moving. Forms are pro- 
vided by Kiwanis International 

The secretary of the other club will 
advise his board of directors that there 
just 


secretary olf 


is a former Kiwanian who has 
moved into the city and the board of 
directors will request the chairman of 
the attendance and membership com- 
mittee to you and make a 
report to the board. The board of di- 
rectors of the other club will pass upon 
you in the same way as all other pro- 


spective members are considered. 


investigate 


Q. According to our club bylaws, the 
secretary is responsible for notifying 
in writing any active or reserve mem- 
ber who is absent without excuse from 
four successive meetings that he has 
been suspended. On several occasions 
the secretary has been 
result has 


How 


this action by 
criticized and as a proven 
embarrassing to him. this 
matter be handled to avoid such reper- 


can 
cussions? 


A. Bring your club bylaws up to date. 
The December 1952 issue of the Monthly 
Club Bulletin included a notice on page 
2 of the action by the International 
Board of Trustees to solve this problem. 
The Board amended Article V, Sections 
1 and 2, by deleting from the first 
sentences the word “automatically” and 
substituting therefor the words “at the 
direction of the Board of Directors.” 

The amended sections place this re- 
sponsibility upon the board of directors, 
Article V, to which 
question referred, should now 
read: “Any active or reserve member 
who shall be without excuse 
from four (4) successive meetings or 
from forty per cent (40%) of the meet- 
ings during either half of the club year, 
shall, at the direction of the Board of 
Directors, stand suspended and _ shall 
be so notified in writing by the Secre- 
tary.” 


and Section 2 of 


your 


absent 


Q. About two years ago our board 
of directors voted to exempt clergy 
members of our club from the 
ment of dues. This year some new 


members of the board have questioned 


pay- 


both the legality and the advisability 
of this practice. Is there any objection 
to it? 


A. Under a strict interpretation of 
Article III, Section 2 (g) of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws, all active 
members shall pay dues. However, it has 
been the custom in many clubs to remit 
the dues of clergymen who are mem- 
bers of the club, and it would seem that 
the board has the authority to do so 
under the general provision of Article 
VII, Section 4 of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws, which gives the board of 
directors general management of the 
club. 

Some clubs have found that 
members prefer to pay the same amount 
the club. 


clerical 
of dues as other members of 


Q. One of our members signed as 
endorser on a membership proposal 
blank for a new member. Before the 
board acted he asked that his name be 
removed, as he had had business dif- 
ficulties the member, 
who resorted to unethical tactics. The 


with proposed 


proposed member is causing some- 
thing of a disturbance by asking vari- 
ous members what is holding up his 
election to membership. The matter is 
to be considered at next board 
of directors meeting. What disposition 


should be made by the board? 


our 


A. A member withdraw his 
endorsement on a proposal of member- 
ship if he sees fit. It is conceivable 
that between the signing of the proposal 
and action by the board of directors, 
additional information might come to a 
proposer which would make him un- 
willing to sponsor a proposed member. 
Unless some other member of the club 
is prepared to the 
member and sign the proposal for mem- 
bership, the proposal cannot be 
sidered, since Article IV, Section 1 (a) 
of the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
requires that a proposal for member- 


may 


sponsor proposed 


con- 


ship contain the endorsement of at least 
two active members in standing. 

It is a mistake to let any man know 
that he is being proposed for member- 
ship, and embarrassment frequently 
results when this is done. If the pro- 
posal for membership signed by two 
members is given to the secretary and 
referred by him to the attendance and 
membership committee, and in turn re- 
ferred to the board by that committee 
with the committee’s recommendation, 
the proposed member need not know 
that his name has been considered until 
he is advised of his election. In this 
way, embarrassment such as your club 
is experiencing will be avoided if the 
board rejects the proposal. THE END 


good 
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By BEN DEAN, 


Past International President 


I. THE FALL of 1951 the President 
ordered federal civilian agencies to set up a se- 
curity check on news and withhold information 
deemed to have military value. 

Newspapers and many organizations 
and citizens immediately protested this directive 
as a dangerous and unwarranted suppression of 
information. 

Kiwanians were sufficiently aroused 
to adopt at the Seattle convention a sharp resolu- 
tion denouncing “the misuse of official influence 
and power” and demanding “the right of freedom 
of information as a fundamental right of all 
the people.” 

The Board of Trustees of Kiwanis 
International implemented this resolution by in- 
corporation as part of the first Objective for 1953 
this admonition: 


CHAMPION . . . FREEDOM OF INFORMATION. 


While the language of the President’s 
directive sounded innocuous, and everyone recog- 
nizes that the publication of certain information 
might endanger security, alert citizens surmised 
that the principal use of the authority might be to 
conceal mistakes, blunders and reckless acts. 

This seemed to be confirmed two days 
later when OPS directed its staff “to withhold 
information that might prove embarrassing.” 

Totalitarianism’s chief ally is lies. 
Tyranny cannot tolerate truth. It must keep its 
people ignorant. 

Churchill, master of words, gave the 
world a trenchant and picturesque phrase in “The 
Iron Curtain.” 

Behind the iron curtain the people of 
Russia and its satellites are steeped in ignorance 
of -the outside world. To convince these slave 
peoples how much better life is beyond the iron 
curtain is the way to breed discontent and revolu- 
tion. 

Recent Soviet broadcasts harangue 
the Russians with such lies as “eighteen million 
unemployed in the US”... “American workers 
have no paid holidays, no right to rest”... “the 
rot-infested capitalistic system presents a picture 
of total bankruptcy” “women are domestic 
slaves” “workers so worn out at end of day 
they are hardly strong enough to get home.” 

Russian workers, shown pictures of 
American factories with hundreds of cars parked 
alongside, insist the pictures are faked, that fac- 
tory employees can’t possibly earn enough to 
own cars. 

Democracy depends on a literate and 
informed people. Self-government is the most 
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DEMOCRACY ABHORS AN IRON CURTAIN 


difficult of all governments. Only people who are 
enlightened are able to administer their own 
affairs and discriminatingly choose their public 
servants. 

Long ago the founders recognized this 
when, in the words of the Seattle resolution, they 
“wisely provided for free speech as well as a free 
and independent press to keep the people in- 
formed.” 

Indeed, forty-one years before the 
Declaration of Independence, freedom of the press 
was courageously affirmed by a jury of free men 
in the historic trial of John Peter Zenger in New 
York City August 4, 1735. Zenger, editor of the 
New York Weekly Journal, criticized the king- 
appointed Governor William Cosby for his mis- 
rule and was arrested and imprisoned for libel. 
At the trial, though the royalist judge directed the 
jury to bring in a verdict of guilty on the grounds 
that even if the accusation were true it neverthe- 
less was libelous, eighty-year-old Lawyer Andrew 
Hamilton so ably defended Zenger that the jury 
freed him with the verdict, “the Press must be free 
to criticize the acts of public officials.” 

Recently the need of publicity to root 
out corruption in public office has again been 
demonstrated. In the Hiss case the government 
endeavored to impede and block investigations of 
the Congressional committee which finally un- 
earthed the shocking disclosures of Communist 
influence in the State Department. Likewise the 
White House ridiculed as “asinine” the Congres- 
sional inquiry that finally revealed the RFC scan- 
dals. But for the widespread publicity given the 
relentless probing by Senator Williams into the 
income tax department, many corrupt revenue 
officials now in prison or under indictment would 
presumably still be prostituting their offices. 

There will always be instances of 
where the press abuses its freedom, unwarrantably 
attacks public officials and breaks confidence with 
the publication of information harmful to public 
security. But there are libel laws, and the occa- 
sional misuse of freedom is far outweighed by the 
guarantee of information as a wholesome check 
on public officials and a powerful deterrent against 
misuse of power. 

Kiwanians and their clubs can per- 
form an important service by being vigilant in 
protecting full and free public information on the 
local level. Often a club, by a timely and strongly 
worded resolution, can correct a local situation. 
Kiwanians must not be lulled into overlooking 
any suppression of information, however minor, 
that averts this basic right. 

Kiwanis proudly numbers among its 
members thousands of conscientious local, county, 
state, provincial and federal public officials. Ki- 
wanis looks to them to be alert in spotlighting any 
tendency to suppress information to which the 
public is rightfully entitled. THE END 
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P... CuHANG’s arrival at our bat- 
talion headquarters was not aus- 
picious. It was August 1951, and our 
regiment, the 3lst US Infantry, was 
sweltering in the humid Korean 
heat. We were at Hill 830 near the 
Pukhan River, pushing forward 
against savage enemy resistance. 
The Chinese and North Koreans in 
front of us were tough, well-armed 
soldiers. We were tired and our 
lines were thin. Small guerrilla 
units plagued us; Communist spies 
were everywhere. We were, and 
had to be, suspicious of every 
Korean we hadn’t known for a long 
time. 

Tempers were short in the Opera- 
tions tent when Lieutenant Lee, our 
South Korean liaison officer, led in 
and introduced a tubby little man in 
faded denims. Pak Chang, the 
Lieutenant explained, was to be one 





of our interpreters. His English was 
not good, but he spoke many Chinese 
dialects and would be valuable in 
the interrogation of prisoners and 
counterintelligence. 

“Good morning, sirs,” said Pak 
Chang gravely, bowing low. Ac- 
tually it was evening, but, as we 
were to discover, Pak said “good 
morning” regardless of the time of 
day and_ steadfastly refused to 
change his form of greeting. It came 
to be a welcome one. Just then, 
however, Pak seemed servile and 
unintelligent; we didn’t much like 
his looks. 

Intelligence didn’t like him much 
either, despite Lieutenant Lee’s rec- 
ommendations. Pak Chang came 
from a small village in the neigh- 
borhood of Seoul, but he could give 
few references that could be reli- 


ably checked. He had worked for 


His reply to an orden 








By CAPTAIN FREDERICK HAIGHT, ts Army 


years as houseboy to various officers 
of the Imperial Japanese Army and 
had traveled with them all over 
Japanese-held territory in China 
and other parts of the Far East. G-2 
suspected that a good deal of the 


Japanese officers’ anti-American 
propaganda had stuck with Pak 
Chang. His record showed, how- 


ever, that at the beginning of the 
American campaign on the peninsula 
he had joined a South Korean labor 
battalion, had helped dig bunkers, 
build roads and lug supplies. For 
the chubby little man of almost 
fifty, the back-breaking labor must 
have been torture. Nevertheless, 
our G-2 considered him a poor se- 
curity risk as a headquarters inter- 
preter and he was assigned instead 
to labor projects. 

Then one day Intelligence got 
two Chinese Communist prisoners. 


matter how difficult. was always the same: 


Chinese prisoners were rare; they 
seldom surrendered. Sullen and 
defiant, these two squatted outside 
the Intelligence tent and refused to 
answer questions. Nothing we tried 
persuaded them to talk. Then I 
thought of Pak Chang and sent for 
him. He arrived as deferentially as 
always, but as he saw the Com- 
munists and understood what we 
wanted him to do, his entire appear- 
ance changed. The usually beaming 
face set into hard lines, the friendly 
eyes became agates. He snarled an 
order. The Chinese sprang to their 
feet and stiffened to attention. After 
looking them over disdainfully, Pak 
paced back and forth in front of the 
rigid two, barking questions like an 
angry general. And he got his an- 
swers. A map was produced and 
in half an hour we had a detailed 
and, as it later proved, accurate pic- 
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“I fix quick.”’ And he almost always did. 
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ture of the enemy strength we faced. 


Once the prisoners had been led 
away, Pak Chang relaxed; he was 
again the little man in the faded 
fatigues. He bowed low. “Please 
forgive, sirs,’ he murmured. “I 
pretend wrongly to be officer. I use 
very bad words. But necessary.” 
One of my sergeants—a hardened 
veteran with little love for “for- 
eigners” of any sort—had witnessed 
the scene. “This guy Pak,” he 
rumbled, with reluctance in _ his 
voice, “is a very good kind of Gook. 
He’s working his guts out for us. 
And it isn’t because we tell him to, 
or he’s afraid of us or anything. He 


wants to. He’s quite a guy.” The 
Sergeant rubbed his chin. “As a 
matter of fact, Captain,” he con- 


cluded, “I think we ought to call 
him Mister Pak from now on.” 
Mr. Pak had won this accolade 















against considerable odds. Our re- 


fusal to accept him as a full-fledged 


interpreter had cost him much face 
among fellow Koreans The GI's 
treated him as “just another Gook.” 
gut he bore his degradation cheer- 
fully doing his 
work with increased energy. 

Those of 


beaming, bowing, 


men who worked 


with Pak discovered before long that 


our 


he automatically took command of 
his fellows. His quick but quiet or- 
ders accomplished far more than the 
bellowing and gesticulating we were 


accustomed to 


Our chogie bearers, 
for example they 


often became excitable when 


magnificent as 


were 
crisis threatened A forward unit 
wanted ammunition fast. Another 


outfit wanted wounded evacuated on 
the double. In such situations we 
began to call Pak Chane What he 
told the bearers in his staccato brief- 
never discovered. 
Chang 


ammunition 


ing sessions we 
But Pak 
the operation, the 


when organized 


Was 


always delivered, the wounded 
brought back with clockwork pre- 
cision. His reply to an order, no 
matter how difficult, was always the 
same: “I fix quick.” And he al- 


most always did 

And then—in one blazing, 
night—Pak Chang made regimental 
history and became Mister Pak to 
all of us forever. We were in the 
Iron Triangle and our Bake 


s on a hill known to us 


roaring 


sectol 
Company wi: 
as Nan 
held it for several days, until a sav- 
the Communists 
first light we 
Battalion Ob- 
enemy soldiers 


Two. Baker Company had 
sht attack by 
them. At 
from the 
Post as 


searched out and 


age nig 
dislodged 
watched 
servation 
methodically 
bayoneted the wounded Americans 
who had not been able to get away. 


That day Able Company counter- 
attacked and retook Nan Two. 
Again at midnight the Chinese at- 
tacked In a human tidal wave 


they surged up the hill, broke, and 
surged again. Able’s machine guns 
hammered incessantly, our support- 
ing artillery poured round after 
round into the bunched lines, and 
still they kept coming. Nan Two 
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and the 200 men of Able Company 


were being enveloped from three 
sides 
At the Battalion Command Post 


nearby Mr. Pak sat listening before 
radios. We had tried 
again and again to monitor the net- 
that the Communists used to 
command their troops. 


one of the 


work 
3ut in issu- 
ing their orders they used a Chinese 
dialect and a military slang which 
had interpreters 
hopelessly far behind. Now Mr. Pak 
had found the Communist frequency 
and was listening intently. Sud- 
denly he shouted for one of the reg- 


always left our 


ular what 
] 


I say to the Captain,” he snapped in 


interpreters. “Transmit 


Korean. “I cannot translate into 
English with sufficient speed.” 
From from midnight 
until seven in the morning—Mr. Pak 
was virtually in command of the 
battle for Nan Two. He translated 
the Chinese command’s orders to its 
that I could warn 


over another channel 


then on 


» 


units so quickly 
Able Company 
where and in what strength an at- 


tack was comil Hunched over the 


radio. a map spread in front of him, 
Mi Pak called every successive 
move Our supporting rtillery 
knew exactly where to place its 


fire: Able was prepared for every 
Chinese assault 

Suddenly Mr. Pak had another 
idea “Set a transmitter to the 


Chinese frequency he told his 
interpretet I will give them or- 
ders.” The American sergeant to 


request 


this 


startled but 


whom translated 
looked Mr. 
Pak began chattering into the micro- 


The effect 


was 
complied. 


was almost im- 
mediately apparent. Able Company 
called Battalion Observation Post. 
“What the hell has come over the 
Commies?” demanded an agitated 
voice. “They’re al 
plained what Mr. Pak was doing. 
“Geeze,.” said the Able 
with deep sincerity, 
him for us, will you?” 
When the sun came up we still 
had Nan Two. The bodies of Com- 
munist littered its 
Able Company was intact and re- 


phone. 


voice from 


“well 


soldiers slopes. 


ported few casualties. Mr. Pak was 
diffident as usual about his contri- 
bution. “Glad I help fix,” he beamed. 
“Communists not so clever.” 

Mr. Pak, interpreter, had entered 
our lives to stay. He had a fa- 
vorite interpreter of his own—a 
young English-speaking Korean who 
served as intermediary when Pak’s 
English left him. “I venerate Mr. 
Pak,” this boy told me once. “We 
all do. He is a very wise man.” I 
was curious to know, I said, what 
Mr. Pak thought about a lot of 
things. The boy smiled. “I would 
be glad to tell you.” And through 
the medium of the interpreter’s in- 
terpreter we came to know much 


about Mr. Pak. 


A cautious Man who never passed 
judgment lightly, he had 
Americans with thorough- 
ness. He had heard—so the story 
was relayed to us—many unpleasant 
things about us over the years, first 
from his Japanese masters and then 
Communist propaganda. His 
impressions of the United 
Army did not completely 
True, we did 


inves- 


tigated 


from 
nitial 
States 


1 


dispel those views 
not pillage or rape, as it had been 
said. But our officers did not be- 


1ave with proper dignity, our men 
were naive and noisy. Mr. Pak had 
been shocked by the spectacle of an 
American general up to his knees 
in mud helping to unmire a jeep. 
He had been horrified to see a col- 
game, be- 
ing shouted at by How- 
ever, as Mr. Pak’s experience with 
things American had 
changed his mind about them. 

We had a Negro lieutenant in our 
battalion. A big, good-natured man, 
he was a born leader and an excel- 


onel umpiring a_ baseball 


privates. 


grew, he 


lent soldie: With infectious en- 
thusiasm and confidence he led a 
platoon that included white and 
colored troops and South Koreans. 


y knit 
and efficient platoons. In Korea this 
is not too unusual. But it was the 
first time Mr. Pak had seen an ex- 
ample of cooperation between races. 


It was one of our most tightly 


He was impressed. 
It became because of 


personnel changes, to 


necessary, 
ransfer the 
big lieutenant from his rifle platoon 
to battalion headquarters. A depu- 
tation of the men in his platoon came 
to the company commander to pro- 
test the change. Mr. Pak couldn’t 
get over that. “How we have been 
deceived by the propaganda,” he 
exploded. “Here we see with our 
own eyes that a colored man is not 
only an American officer but such a 
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good officer that his men will do this 
to keep him.” 

The American soldiers’ sponta- 
neous affection for Korean children 
didn’t fit Mr. Pak’s original con- 
ception of us, either. Each of our 
companies had at least one small 
Korean boy as a combination mascot 
and houseboy. From time to time 
orders came down from the regi- 
mental commander to get rid of the 
kids. No one ever thought of obey- 
ing. Whenever an inspection by 
higher authority threatened, the 
children simply disappeared from 
the company area until all was 
clear. Mr. Pak was rather shocked 
at first by this flagrant insubordina- 
tion. Finally he became a party to 
it. He acquired several small “rel- 
atives” whom he shielded from 
inspecting officers by explaining that 
they were in his care. 

Another subject of Mr. Pak’s 
were the chaplains. He 
looked on in disbelief as Catholic 
and Protestant minister 
worked together—how did_ they 
manage to get along so well with 
each other? They were of different 
faiths and should naturally quarrel. 
And was it not strange that they 
themselves with such 
organizing baseball 
games? But Mr. Pak nodded in 
final approval. “They make their 
religions happy ones, these Amer- 
icans,’ he remarked one day. 

One of the many places around 
headquarters where Mr. 

himself useful was the 
The little brown 


wonder 


priest 


concerned 
pursuits as 


battalion 
Pak 
dressing station. 


made 
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The Chinese sprang to their feet 


man had a way with the wounded, 
and the doctors liked to have him 
around. He was at the station one 
day when a badly wounded Amer- 
ican was brought in. He had been 
severely torn by mortar-shell frag- 
ments. “How’s it going, son?” asked 
the examining medical officer. “I’m 
OK, sir?’ the boy managed to smile 
through his pain. “I’m just a pro- 
fuse bleeder.” Mr. Pak, standing 
by, was puzzled by what the soldier 
had said. I tried to explain later 
that the boy had been joking. Mr. 
Pak regarded me gravely, his keen 
bright eyes fastened on mine. “He 
made a joke, this boy,” he asked, “so 
close to death?” I nodded. Mr. Pak 
crossed his arms on his chest and 
looked at the ground in silence for 
several moments. “Captain.” he said 
slowly, “the Communists can never 
win.” 

Around Mr. Pak was a 
of South Koreans—litter 
kitchen helpers, riflemen—who re- 
garded him as their special adviser. 
With them he talked at length about 
everything American, from politics 
to religion. What he told them— 
and he must have given his imagina- 
tion rein—we never really 
knew. But we believed that Mr. 
Pak’s teachings, whatever they were. 
brought about more understanding 
for us in the minds of his disciples 
than any formal program of indoc- 
trination ever could have. 

As Christmas of that 
proached, Mr. Pak and friends, we 
busy. 


group 
bearers, 


free 


year ap- 


noticed, were mysteriously 


On the great day we were led with 


He snarled an order. 


and stiffened to attention, 


ceremony and many low bows into 
one of the tents to see what had 
been done. There was a tree, hung 
with bits of colored paper and a 
weird assortment of pathetic odds 
and ends like shoelaces. Most im- 
pressive were the festoons—they 
were highly polished belts of ma- 
chine-gun cartridges. “Look nice, 
yes?” beamed Mr. Pak, our oriental 
Santa Claus. “We just forget those 
are bullets and have happy Christ- 
mas.” 

I have a photograph of Mr. Pak 
which I took shortly before I left 
Korea last April. Officers and en- 
listed men had come and gone, were 
rotated and transferred. Mr. Pak 
stayed on, was invaluable as ever. 
He never had an opportunity to re- 
peat his triumph of Nan Two, but he 
was a wizard at extracting impor- 
tant information from papers and 
sketches found on dead Communists 
that meant nothing to anyone else. 
He worked as hard as ever at any- 
thing anyone wanted him to do. 
Company commanders dropped by 
the Intelligence tent just to ex- 
change a word or two with him. He 
didn’t usually have much to say; his 
English had not improved. But 
there was something in the smile of 
those quiet brown eyes that always 
made us feel better. In the picture 
Mr. Pak stands among a group of 


staff officers. He is beaming as 
usual. very proud and erect. He is 
obviously among friends. THE END 
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Thousands of Kiwanis 

conventioneers and their 
families will 

have a wonderfual time 

exploring New York 


City this June. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NEW YORK - JUNE 21-25, 1953 


* 


New York Central photo 


N™ YorK City, America’s biggest, busiest and most cos- 
i mopolitan community, will welcome some 14,000 Kiwanis 
conventioneers this June. Visiting families such as the one 
shown on these pages will spend many wonderful hours wan- 
dering through Manhattan. After convention sessions they will 
browse in museums, shop, and ride skyrocketing elevators to 
the top of tall buildings that overlook the sprawling panorama 
of New York. Some will, undoubtedly, visit the famous Broad- 
way theaters. And Kiwanis families will range through the city 
at lunch, dinner and suppertime, eagerly sampling unusual 
foods in a galaxy of nationality restaurants. [See The Kiwanis 
Magazine for February 1953, page eleven.] Another popular 
pastime will be riding the Staten Island ferry, which chugs past 
the towering Statue of Liberty and threads its way among 
ocean liners and steamers flying the flags of many nations. 
Actually, there is so much to do and see in New York that some 
Kiwanis families are planning to linger for a few days after 
convention ends on June 25. If you’re making the Internaticnal 
convention trip part of your vacation, why not plan to spend 
some time exploring Gotham? It will be an experience that you 
and your family will remember for a long, long time to come. 


Standing proudly 
between Staten and 
Manhattan Islands, the 
majestic Statue of 
Liberty is one 

of New York’s most 
prominent landmarks. 
Left, the model 

family pauses on Fifth 
Avenue to examine 
picture postcards. 





Left, the family enters the modern- 
istic United Nations Building, one of 
the city’s greatest tourist attrac- 
tions. Here visitors can listen to de- 
bates concerning the future of the 
world. It is a stimulating experience. 


From the Empire State Building, the 
world’s’ tallest man-made _ structure, 
visitors look out over the concrete 





canyons and towering skyscrapers 
that cover much of Manhattan Island. 





— 


TIMES SO 


BROADWAY 


TIMES SQUARE 


BROADWAY 


Times Square is the focal 
point around which the 
dreams and wonders of New 
York revolve. Here our 
family pauses to soak up 
some big-town atmosphere. 
Their sight-seeing 

trip began at this place. : f - 


ee 








For more about New York City, 
please turn to the following page. 


Orlando-Three Lions photos 
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In the north end of Times Square the girls pause to feed a flock of 
pigeons. The statue in the background honors Father Duffy, the heroic 
chaplain who served with the famous Rainbow Division during World War I. 
Bottom left, the family examines the world’s largest revolving globe 
in the lobby of the Daily News Building. Bottom right is part of Man- 
hattan’s famous financial district as seen from the Battery at the tip 
of Manhattan. Here you can board the Staten Island ferry or one of the 
boats that go to the Statue of Liberty. Below, the family examines the 
head of an Etruscan warrior in one of the city’s world-famous museums, 













all around the oun 


T= YEAR'S International convention city offers a be- 
wildering variety of cultural and educational at- 
tractions. Those who are interested in art can feast 
their eyes in the Metropolitan Museum and the Museum 
of Modern Art. There are libraries, concerts and count- 
less places of historical interest, not to mention zoos, 
parks, theaters and the United Nations Building. All 
these combine to produce an atmosphere unlike that of 
any other city in the US—or the world, for that matter. 
A trip to New York, therefore, does much to broaden 
the horizons of youngsters and adults alike. THE END 
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Sp gripe about taxes is a tradi- 
tional American pastime. The 
very sound of March 15, the income 
tax deadline, has an ominous ring 
and has come to be greeted al- 
most automatically with scowls and 
gritted teeth. Not that most folks 
object to supporting government— 
far from it. But it is hard for Mr. 
Average Citizen to see why he 
should foot the bill for inefficiency 
in government at any level. 

Strange as it may seem, there is 
another, happier, aspect of the tax 
collection situation: Every week the 
US Treasury receives checks from 
people who consider it an honor— 
yes, and a privilege—to pay taxes. 
Many contributions are made by 
people who don’t owe Uncle Sam a 
nickel! 

Typical is this note sent to the 
Treasury recently along with a 
check for $100: “I am _ enclosing 
herewith a contribution of $100 for 
the defense of my homeland. I 
served in World War I, which 
makes me too old for this Korean 
war. But I can at least contribute 
some of the money that our demo- 
cratic principles and American op- 
portunities have made it possible for 
me to earn. I carry insurance against 
physical disability and for financial 
protection of my family when I am 
gone. But there is no protection ex- 
cept our government against enemies 
who would rob me and mine of our 
rights to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, which are far more 
valuable than anything else. If the 
government will accept contribu- 
tions, I shall curtail my home spend- 
ing and send all I can every month 
as long as the need exists. May God 
grant that our country continue to 
stand firm until it is victorious in its 
fight for peace and liberty for all 
nations.” 

This instance is by no means an 
isolated case. During 1952 the total 
voluntary contributions to Uncle 
Sam amounted to more than $124,- 
675! And during World War II, the 
gifts exceeded $4,000,000! 

Even in the black depression 
years, when the nation was wallow- 
ing in the throes of bleakest misery, 
this trickle of donations to the gov- 
ernment continued. In 1932, perhaps 
the darkest and grimmest year of 
all, $1397.53 in donations was sent to 
Uncle Sam. 

All told, the total has reached over 
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check” 


Almost every day the US Treasury 
gets donations from people 
who want to help balance the budget or win 


the Korean war. 


By HAROLD HELFER 


Illustrated by Phoebe Moore 
















$6,509,090 in the last ninety years! & 
Now this money is not to be con- ; , ARS 

t { i 2! BP 

+ S99 mar, won 3 
fused with the “conscience fund as. aS itl ae . 

1 Tl : ee ae 5 Ee SON = 
which the Treasury receives along ~c td : s \ ; 
f WEE A oe 


with explanations from the anony- 
mous senders who failed to make 
the proper income tax settlements 
everal years back. The gifts come 
from people who send the money 
because they feel a deep sense of 
love and gratefulness toward their 
country 


None the less heart-warming is 


the fact that most of these contribu- 
tions are on the smallish side. Some- 
times the donations have been as 
little as ten cents, but there is no 


doubting the heartfelt sincerity and 
patriotism behind even the smallest 
Pitts 

For instance, there’s the $18.25 
that the Treasury has been receiving 
every year from a man in Paramus, 
New Jersey. He came from Italy, 
and every day, rain or shine, winter 





or summer, he raises the American 


flag outside of his home. As he does een 
} it nickel in a con number, 543. As you can see above, 
Oo i¢ caeposits a 1ICcCKe! IN <« - : , a sa 
At th il oll dn oetias: Bae my business address is 543, my 
ainel d = Ca OL t 4 re 3 4 
. (= = Sree FAQ . EG 
Bla iia aia De lees anttitaitan check number is 543, and my fra 
i Laat ditenateads tile ternal lodge number is 543. I would 
ment 1 a letter accompanying 
ae Sin cert tiieeiiadnia” 2 ahanadl like to share that lucky number with 
AS ONE orig RABE era. you to help win the war... . May 
this country as my own and vowed ae . 
that ny he Sep ees peaen God bless you and strengthen you in 
lal, were success , S Bs : 2 
F a etal a —_ guiding us to preserve this wonder- 
ny gratitude and appreciation Dy OE a er ai 
; and of ours! 
being a good citizen and flying the Th : 
flag daily. My ambition was realized Se ee ee eee eee 


tributions to the Treasury, too. 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes be- 
queathed the government his down- 
town Washington residence, from 
which Uncle Sam realized $229.- 
372.01. And Colonel I. N. Lewis 


' vi 
millions of Americans, I am praying “fe 
1 State 7 turned back all the royalties due 

A n « + Vo . 


ix years ago when I became the 

possessol of my own home. ° 
And irom a New Yorke) the 

Treasury received a check for $5.43 


and this explanation: “Like other 


and hoping the Unitec 


him from the government for 
gether with the other free demo- 


; his machine gun invention. This 
cratic nations, will win the Korean | Cagle eat - This 
amounted to $1,238,455.48 
war, in order to prevent a third ‘ é 
i You read quite a bit about war 
world war. In order to do this we eC 3 ‘ 
sar eae profiteers. But did you hear about 
need (Gods help as well as much t} re : R } F N Y k 
; ‘ the hrm In ocnester, New Ork 
luck. I therefore send you my lucky re 
| which voluntarily — without any 


pressure of any sort, in fact—sent 


the Treasury $182,770.60 because the 
company felt that that much was in 





excess of a fair profit? 

What sort of people are they, by 
and large, who ‘send gifts to the 
Treasury? 

Well, one strain much in evidence 
now are those who are stirred by 
the Korean war and the worldwide 
conflict between freedom and com- 
munism. From Portland, Oregon, 
with a check of $25, came this note 
to the Treasury recently: “During 
the last war, it was my privilege to 
make monthly contributions; until 











victory was ours. We are again 
facing a ruthless enemy who would 
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. . With God’s help 
our cause for world freedom will 
succeed. My contribution for Sep- 


crush liberty. . 


tember is enclosed with fervent 
prayers for peace and good will for 
all mankind.” 

And from Memphis: “Please ac- 
cept this check for one hundred dol- 
lars to be used as a help for the 
United Nation in there effort to stop 
aggression and bring lasting peace 
on earth. In so doing this will be the 
best investment a free man could 
ever make.” (Maybe a little un- 
polished, but kind of wonderful any- 
way, don’t you think?) 

While the government accepts all 
this money graciously, it makes no 
attempt to encourage gifts. They all 
come in spontaneously, without the 
benefit of any campaign. 

During World War II, inciden- 
tally, personal belongings as well as 
money flowed into the Treasury. 
There were wedding rings, type- 
writers, secondhand cars and count- 
less other items—each an expression 
of the urge of the people to some- 
how help out their country beyond 
and above the routine and the ex- 
pected. Under a war ordinance, the 
Treasury was permitted to accept 
these things, which it would convert 
into cash, usually via auctions. But 
today the only thing besides cash 
which the Treasury can accept is 
real estate. Every now and then 
someone bequeaths to Uncle Sam a 
parcel of land. 

Other people who feel moved to 
send Uncle Sam contributions seem 
to harbor a deep personal concern 





about the government’s indebted- 
ness. One man in Yonkers, New 
York, several years ago, sent the 


Treasury a donation of $112,888 for 
the express purpose of “lowering 
the public debt.” 

Another good citizen on the West 
Coast has been sending the govern- 
ment $100 every year as “my share 
of the national debt.” There have 
been many other similar gifts. 

But apparently the biggest group 
of all among these Treasury donors 
are the foreign-born who have come 
to feel a deep devotion for their 
adopted country. Some of their let- 
ters are addressed to the President, 
some to the Treasury, but the same 
streak of profound sincerity and 
fervor run through them all. 

“We Lithuanian DP’s who have 
settled at Great Neck, Long Island, 
decided in a meeting,” begins one 
letter, “to express our deepest 
thanks to you, Mr. President, and 
the United States Government for 
the solicitous haven in this country. 
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We symbolically wish to join the 
fight against bolshevism by sending 
this small donation of $103, begging 
you to use it as you will see fit. We 
beg of you, Mr. President, to accept 
assurances of our highest esteem of 
you and the full confidence in the 
justice of democracy and power of 
the United States of America at this 
great historical hour of punishment 
of the destructor of peace, protection 
of the freedom of America and lib- 
eration of all enslaved nations. .. .” 

From New York: “Yesterday I 
received a United States Govern- 
ment check in the sum of $425 after 
testifying as a witness in the Justice 
Department action against an official 
of the Communist-controlled —. 

“Since I am past the age of serving 
in the armed forces of the United 
States in this life and death struggle 
against the treacherous Communist 
enemy of the United States and of 
the entire free world, I am sending 
you a personal check for the sum of 
$425 as my very small contribution 
to the cause of freedom of which 
our country is the greatest champion. 
You may use this money as you see 
fit in our war effort. 

“In view of the ever-growing 
casualty list of brave and gallant 
American boys, I feel I could do 
no less than contribute whatever 
knowledge I may possess about the 
enemy within our borders, without 
any compensation. 

“As a Jewish writer, enjoying the 
blessings of this great and free 
country, I sincerely believe that this 
is small repayment indeed.” 

From Baltimore: “As a displaced 
person in this country I understand 
better perhaps than anybody, or as 
well as everybody does, the drama 
of the times in which we live. . 
After escaping from Romania in 
1946 and after having lived in 











France three years, I came to this 
country with my family last year.... 
“With these few words as an in- 
troduction, I would like to tell you 
how much I am interested in your 
plans of building up the military 
power of the United States and the 
free world. Not only am I following 
with great interest the steps you 
are taking to do so, but I wish, al- 
though I am not yet a citizen, but a 
free man in a free world, to do my 
best to support you in defending our 
civilization and our freedom. I take, 
therefore, the liberty to ask you to 
accept my full salary for a month 
($418.67) as a humble contribution 
to the cause of peace. Since I am 
unable to send this amount imme- 
diately, I am enclosing a check for 
$100 and will mail one every month 
until the sum has been reached.” 
The next time you feel in a mood 
to gripe about taxes, pause and think 
about this wondrous trickle—these 
voluntary donations made by people 
who think it is a genuine privilege 
to help Uncle Sam financially. And 
in particular, remember this note 
from an Ocean Park, California bell- 
hop: “Having been born in Russia, 
I can honestly feel that coming to 
America fifty-seven years ago was 
the most wonderful thing that ever 
happened to me. Please accept en- 
closed postal money order for $100, 
made out to the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States, as my 
humble donation to help our country 
in its effort to assure the people 
of the world the right to choose the 
form of government they want. 
“Freedom is priceless.” | THE END 
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The war against atheistic communism has enlarged 


our armed forces and heightened the need for 


chaplains. In the midst of battle and in quiet 











camps back home 


the 
bring God 
lo our 
fighting 
men 












Douglas Grundy-Three Lions photos 


Chaplains learn all the rudiments of sol- ae or AMERICA’S most unusual 
diering at Fort Slocum, New York. Left, ( military training operations is 
conducted at Fort Slocum, New 
York. There, on almost any week- 
day, you can see ministers, priests 


a trainee readies a shoe for inspection, 
and above, chaplains march in close-order 
drill. Below, three Jewish chaplains 
talk over plans for a new altar with the 
fort chaplain. Men of all faiths live, and rabbis doing close-order drill. 
work and eat together at Fort Slocum. To the sergeants’ strident commands 
they learn the ABC’s of soldiering 
so they can better serve the spiritual 
needs of this country’s GI's and air- 
men. 

All trainees have been carefully 
screened by their respective 
churches. Each man is a minister, 
priest or rabbi before he comes to 
Fort Slocum, and so courses deal 
primarily with problems faced by 
soldiers and the nature of military 
life. 

To some trainees who actually 
fought in the last war, this is merely 
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course. Since their last 
became 


a refresher 
hitch in 
ministers—some, no doubt, as a di- 
rect result of their military experi- 


service these men 


ence. Other trainees who served as 
World War II 
Fort Slocum from organized reserve 
recalled to 


chaplains come to 


units which have been 
active duty. 

Generally speaking, however, most 
of the budding chaplains find that 
military life is drastically new. At 
Fort Slocum they begin to adjust 
their thinking to a paradox which 
thoughtful men of _ all 
creeds: how to reconcile the ideals 
of church and synagogue with the 
philosophy of war. Subconsciously, 
at least, this same paradox troubles 
many GI’s who have been raised in a 
society built upon religious princi- 


disturbs 
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for the armed forces, 
devotions. 
encouraged to 
strength 
Right, a 
altar 


chaplain 
private 
men are 


A new 
above, makes Dur- 
ing training, 
maintain 
through regular 
chaplain makeshift 
for services in the field. He 
materials in a 


spiritual 
worship. 


their own 
prepares a 
car- 
ries his religious com- 
pact kit 
whatever else may be readily available. 


and uses box boards or 


ples. The lucid explanation of this 
paradox is perhaps the most difficult 
task that faces the chaplains when 
they leave Fort Slocum to take their 
important places in the military com- 
munity. 

All through history soldiers have 
asked the disturbing question, “What 
are we fighting for?” It will be easier 
for the chaplains to answer this and 
other GI queries because of the com- 
prehensive training program at Fort 
Slocum. THE END 


Map-reading and terrain-plotting 
are learned by student 

chaplains. Below, three men 
work out a difficult field 
problem. In the mess hall as in 
the field, chaplains associate 
closely, regardless 

of their differences in religion. 

















Though prosperity 
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is still with 


us. 


economists are 


looking ahead toward a return of stiffer competition. 


Now is the time to ask 


are vou prepared for a business slump? 


By R. 


Since the war, 


N the seven years 
small business has 


prosperity. 


enjoye d an 
Em- 


ana 


era of unmatched 
purchasing 


1 


demand Nave set one new 


ployment, powel 


consumer 


record after another and. carried 
along on this wave of prosperity, the 
average small businessman has 


found it comparatively easy to keep 


taxes 


Ac- 


rolling in—although 


profits 
have drained off much of them 


tual business failures, meanwhile, 
have held at a phenomenally low 
level. 

But no businessman need be told 
that “booms” do not last foreve 


The precise timing of the next eco- 
nomic downturn is a matter of spec- 
economists. At the 
believe that, barring 


ulation among 
moment, many 
a worsening of international rela- 
tions, a downward “readjustment” 
is likely to set in toward the end of 
1953, when expanding output begins 
many fields. 


to exceed demand in 


A. 


LEWIS 


‘ 


Assuming that a business slide 





1 ] . ] * 
now well prepared 1s 


fol the ougher 


in prospect, 
small business 
weather ahead? 

While only experience can 


provide 


the final answer, there is evidence 
that small business, as a class, is by 
no means as well prepared for trou- 
ble as it might be. For 

more than sixty cent of the 
1,000,000 business enterprises in the 
States launched 


wal three 


one thing, 
per 
have been 
In othe 


United 


since the words, 


out of five firms now in existence 
have operated only in the most 
favorable business climate. They 
have never been obliged to battle 


for profits in anything approaching 
a serious recession. 

Even older 
fronted a really tough competitive 
Their 


lived 


firms have not con- 
market in more than a decade. 


owners and managers who 
through the bitter sales struggles of 


the 1930’s are now in retirement or 
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approaching retirement. And few 
of their younger replacements carry 
the battle scars of that rugged dec- 


ade. 
It is time, therefore, that every 
business owner and manager ask 


himself, “How well am I prepared 
for less favorable economic weath- 
er?” Clearly, the man who looks 
ahead the 
of enjoying continued pros- 


and plans stands best 
chance 
And sound planning is per- 
today 


ten 


perity. 
] importance 
the 


greater 


time in 


laps of 
than at any past 
years. 

Planning first requires a critical 
appraisal of your company and its 


When 


management 


present operations. one of 
largest 


is called in to 


the nation’s 






consulting firms ap- 


raise a company’s condition, it con- 
| } Ah 


ducts so-called “management 
audit.” This simply means examina- 
tion of the many individual factors 
that contribute to the soundness of 
the enterprise in question. Each 
factor is considered against the 


probable requirements of that com- 
Actual 
0! potential weaknesses are thus de- 


tected, 


pany for the months ahead 


and steps are taken to rem- 


edy then before real trouble de- 
} 
Ve LOps 
Here. for the small businessman, 
is a streamlined “management 
audit.” in the form of nine ques- 
ions you can ask yourself. They 
do not, of course, reflect all weak- 


nesses in all types of small business, 


but will reveal some of the major 
weaknesses common to smaller con- 
cerns. Try to analyze each question 
the outside 


unde 


with the objectivity of 


taken to 


. c1iitant wrh¢ has 
consultant WhO a 


appraise the soundness of your firm: 





>» Have years of easy profits dulled 
my realization that operating a busi- 
times 


ness in “normal” 


stubborn determination, demanding 


requires 
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leadership and the capacity to make 
difficult decisions? 

Many who have gone into busi- 
ness during the lush-market decade 
are not temperamentally qualified 
for the rigorous responsibilities of 
business ownership in a genuinely 
competitive market. Those who have 
abnormal 
first 


economic 


prospered only because of 
market will be the 
to succumb when the 
On the other hand 


conditions 


weather darkens. 
even long-established business man- 
agers have tended to relax their ef- 
during the 
period ahead, the challenge of busi- 


forts recent years. In 


ness ownership will be greatly in- 
tensified, 
qualities of real business leadership 


| 


and once again the basic 


will be essential to success. 

“You really aren't a businessman,” 
one management consultant tells his 
clients, “until you have weathered a 
storm that’s bigger than your com- 


pany. 








a 


>» Have I seriously considered the 


possibility of declining sales in re- 


lationship to current operating and 


Have I 


plans for curtailing avoid- 


overhead expenses? made 
realistic ( 
able expenses if demand slackens? 

Over the past decade, virtually all 
businesses have watched their break- 
even point rise steadily. Labor costs 
have advanced sharply, and the re- 
cent tendency of business to invest 
heavily in new accounting systems, 
office 


chinery and a host of other outlays 


equipment, warehouses, ma- 
have all combined to raise unit pro- 
duction costs far above the levels of 
a decade ago. In many cases, even a 
mild sales setback would be ex- 
tremely painful for companies which 
have piled up excessive fixed costs. 
For this reason it is a good time to 
re-examine overhead giving 
particular attention to those which 


can be scaled downward. One sound 


costs, 


for evaluating further capital 
expenditures is this: Will they tend 
to lower operating costs in the fu- 
ture, and thereby help me hold on 
to profits in a declining market? 


test 





> Do I have a sound inventory policy, 
I still 
inmanageable, out-of-date accumu- 
lations that will be difficult 
pose of in a falling market? 


or am plodding along with 


to dis- 


Slipshod inventory management, 
some experts hold, has wrecked more 
than other 
factor. Sound inventory control re- 


small firms any single 


quires, first of all, a realistic ap- 


praisal of probable future sales, 


based on demand trends in your 
such a it is 


field. From forecast 


possible to calculate merchandise 


and material requirements closely 
and avoid overbuying on the mere 


With a properly 
balanced inventory, you too can buy 


hope ol selling later. 
in a declining market if prices begin 


Retailers who have not already 


done so should investigate the pos- 


sible advantages of cooperative in- 


ventories. which sometimes enable 


dealers in different neighborhoods 
or nearby cities to pool their stocks 


Mean- 


possibility ot 


; 1 
ana even their 


purchasing. 
; 

while. of course. the 
tightening competition makes it 
that 
particularly in 


im- 
inventories, 


merchandise, 


perative excessive 
older 

] | 
be liquidated promptly—even at the 


expense of hoped-for profit margins. 


~—— MARKET 
Jy) | 
| —! 


> Have I 


sales program to offset declining de- 





prepared a hard-hitting 
mand? 

When businessmen are confronted 
with declining demand, all too many 
that they have 
saddled with high fixed costs which 


discover become 
quickly place them in a precarious 
financial position. Realizing that such 
costs are often difficult to reduce, the 
wise manager will make every effort 
—in advance—to minimize 
losses, lest he be cayght in the fatal 


sales 


squeeze of narrowing volume and 
relatively inflexible costs. In plan- 
ning a sales program geared to a 


highly competitive market, goals 
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must be set and all the tools of ag- 
gressive salesmanship sharpened and 


coordinated in a campaign to ac- 
complish those goals 

A distinction must be made be- 
tween excessive overhead expenses 
and expenditures—notably for ad- 


that 
A re- 
advertising expenditures 
offer 


vertising and sales promotion 
directly contribute to profits 
duction in 


short-term 


may, for example 

avil but at the same time lead to 
far more serious losses over the long 
tern 


rs Have I al real stic 


guilty of hit-or-miss 


budget, or am I 


> ] 
financial man- 


" ¥ ae vy T 7 
igé le 


To many small busine “finan- 


management” means little 


more 
han paying last month’s bills with 
t] month’s income. Yet a budget is 
nvaluable to the small firm for it 
terally forces one to make future 
plar ind estimate income and ex- 
penditures ir businesslike way. 


that 


anticipated sales 


yncern operates on 
based on 
inventory needs, operating and mer- 
chandising costs, is far less likely to 
wind up in need of financial help 
when the 


Now is a 


ing against the possibility of a 


going becomes harder. 
good time to begin budget- 
de- 


clining market, culling out avoidable 


expenses in advance and building 
reserve financial strength for more 
gressive selling in the months 


J) 


RA 


adequate financing to 





>» Do I have 


peather ” 


7 
business downturn 


No businessman will 


to learn tha 


be surprised 


t the net working capital 


of all industry is declining. High 
taxes, high prices and costlier in- 
ventories are but a few of the in- 


fluences that have been draining big 
and 


little business of working capi- 
tal. Especially hard pressed has been 
the | 
an effort to expand, has tied up more 
and more working capital in new 
facilities and equipment. Building a 
capital accumulation is not easy, but 


ambitious firm which, in 


sma 


small businessmen should explore 
every avenue that may lead to 
9° 


greater financial strength. 
inventory and operations control, in- 
creased attention to credit and col- 
lection practices, as well as pooled 
warehousing, pooled delivery, pooled 
buying and pooled advertising, are 
among the possibilities that might 
well be explored. 


(-) 


/ Sy 


ofr 

s/, 4 

a 60 ol (| 
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> Is my credit department prepared 
with constructive plans for a 


] 2. 5 
clininag market 


1 1 
Credit control has been no great 
Dp oble Y to most small concerns 
during recent vears of h é yloy- 
' 4 

ment 1 high incomes. But the old 


troubles may return again. So it 


time to re-examine crealt policies, 
both from constructive and per- 
naps a more conservative viewpoint. 
The s! businessman, operating 
call hould be able to preaict 
witl ¢ nable accuracy the em- 
ployment trends in his community 
Those tren hould govern th 

} ] 
leneth of credit terms. If you extend 
eighteen-n th 1 twenty-four- 


l | 
month repayment credit. you should 


consider the employment prospects 
in your community a year and a half 
to two vears into the future. Mean- 
while, if your customers do get into 
financial trouble, have you plans fo1 


helping them out in such a way 


you can not only assure ultimate 
) | . 
payment but also maintain thei 
} 119 
good wil 
— lan, —~( 
~ — Lo 


Ae FU burp 
ASR EA 
& Am Il prepare d with a more v gor- 


ous cotiect 


] 


on policy if one becomes 
necessary? 
Sr aemee | ae lic yea eee 
A sound collection policy involves 
] 1] | 
vigorous ana persistent follow-up by 
, wee ; ‘ 
all the methods of persuasion avail- 
} 1 ry } 
able to business. Now is a good time 
to sharpen up your follow-up pro- 


gram in anticipation of the day when 


needed. 


it may be 


whl 


“eo _ 





> Have I exhausted every means of 
safeguarding profits, if and when the 


Tighter 


business climate darkens? 

The fundamental goal of business, 
after all, is to earn a profit. The sub- 
jects raised in this brief management 


audit directly contribute to a com- 
pany’s profit-making capacity. Ob- 
viously each of these factors must 
be considered in relation to the over- 


1] 


all problem of making a profit in a 
competitive market, for profits are 
the 
management decisions. It is impera- 
tive, therefore, that small 


common denominator of most 
business 
base its current planning upon one 
Will 


course of action lead directly to dol- 


very simple yardstick: this 


lar profits in more difficult times? If 
the answer is “yes,” then you can- 
not go far wrong. 

If the foregoing discussion has 
eft you thinking that you should 
begin wielding the economy ax in 


lrastic fashion, pare your payroll to 


the bone, and otherwise adopt an 
attitude of thoroughgoing pessimism, 


Ame} 


; 
made the phenome- 


remember this: ican industry 
would not have 


] 


nal accomplishments it has, were its 


ana managers not 


owners 


mentally optimistic. Optimism is es- 


sential to business, even though it 
must be accompanied by realistic 
planning against possible eventuali- 
ties. 

There is also this to remember: 


When the economic climate darkens 


businessman has a num- 


1] 
biciil 


ber of important advantages over 


his larger competitor. He knows his 


customers intimately, and he is in 


} 


. ] 
a position to provide personal serv- 


ices that are of inestimable value in 


maintaining good will. Big, national 


competitors can seldom go out of 


their way to provide these extra 


The small businessman has. or 


antage of cor- 
1 
ry 


1 1 1 1 
dial relationsnips with us employ- 


who, when informed of a com- 


pany’s problems, will work harder 


and longer to keep the profits com- 


ing in. The local. long-established 
businessman usually has excellent 
relationships with his banker, his 


landlord and his suppliers. who in 
difficult times will make every 
reasonable effort to So 


the small businessman enjoys a wide 


assist him 


area of competitive leverage, if he 


knows how to exercise it. 


Suppose that business downturn 
which economists have been pre- 
dicting does not materialize. Even 


a periodic management audit is 
invaluable to every business. We can 
all afford to sharpen our practices 
even in the periods of our great 
prosperity. THE END 


SO, 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 


Phoenix, Arizona 


March, the month for madness, If 
you doubt it, just watch the winds. 
And the taxpayers. 

* * * 

March, when glamour fades for 
the new president of the club (and 
the United States), and the long 
stretch of responsibility becomes a 
strange, exalting kind of imprison- 
ment. 


* * * 


It wouldn’t do me any good to see 
myself as others see me. I wouldn’t 


believe it. 
* * * 


The trouble with trouble is that 
it nearly always seems fun at the 
outset. 


* * * 


When our club’s Kiwanis educa- 
tion committee asked new member 
George Hall what his line of work 
was, he replied, “Im just a 
preacher, working to beat hell.” 


* * * 


Yow ll need a large vocabulary, 
sonny, even if you do plan to be 
a professional ballplayer. The time 
will come when you'll want to ad- 
dress the umpire. 


* * * 


You can take your pick of smiles 
in building public relations, says 
Neighbor Herb Leggett, from these 
six stock models: 1) The ingratiating 
grin. 2) The self-conscious smirk. 3) 
The gruesome grimace. 4) The la- 
bored leer. 5) The fluttery fawn. 6) 
The flashing fangs. 
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Just learned about my best 
Christmas gift. A Kiwanian in 
New Jersey, about to send me a 
$5 necktie, gave the money instead 
to help buy oxygen for an elderly 
man in a hospital. 

That’s wonderful! That’s taking 
gold and frankincense and myrrh 
to the manger. That’s the way 
Kiwanis, and all mankind, ought 
to be. 


* * * 


You surely can make a mountain 
out of a molehill. Just add more dirt, 


while gossiping. 
« * 7 


Memo to Ike: If at any time you 
get in a jam at the office, just go 
ask Mamie what to do. It’s the 
way we Kiwanis executives handle 
big decisions, and we’re practically 
all successful men. 





If you haven’t been getting top- 


grade shoes this last year or so, may- 
be it’s because all the best leather is 


going into steaks. 


‘* * * 

Best way to kill a good time is 

to plan it too carefully and look 
forward to it too much. 


= * * 


A man’s mind is like his ear. If it 
gets to knocking too much, he’d bet- 
ter have it overhauled, or change it. 


* * * 


Any entertainer for whom the 
chairman has to plead “Let’s give 
him a great big hand,” doesn’t de- 
serve it. 


I'd been putting away a little 
money every month for my old 
age, but Kiwaniannes at our 
Ladies’ Night all told me how 
youthful I look in spite of gray 
hair, so I went out and spent it on 
a new suit and six gay spring 
neckties. 

x * & 


As a parent, you may have to pull 
a switch if your kid gets on the 


wrong track. 
* * * * x * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH: 


You cannot— 

bring about prosperity by dis- 
couraging thrift. 

strengthen the weak by weak- 
ening the strong. 

help small men by tearing 
down big men. 

lift the wage earner by pull- 
ing down the wage payer. 

keep out of trouble by spend- 
ing more than your income. 

further the brotherhood of 
man by inciting class hatred. 

establish sound social security 
on borrowed money. 

build character and courage 
by taking away man’s initiative 
and independence. 

help men permanently by do- 
ing for them what they can and 
should do for themselves. 


Dr. Hugh S. Magill. 
* * * * * * * * 


It was just coincidence, I think, 
that prompted our club’s insurance 
man, Bill Huie, to lecture me at 
length on the increasing rate of 
accidents. One of my _ policies 
comes up for renewal next month. 


* * * 


With my Kiwanianne sick in bed, 
the kids and I did the cooking for a 
few days. But toward the end she 
put on a robe and came back to the 
kitchen. “We can’t afford four sick 


people,” she explained. 
* * * 


The man who makes up attend- 
ance fanatically is no asset unless 
he also makes up committee and 
service work fanatically. 


Certainly, ‘Calieede “Stalin, Adam 
and Eve were Russians. They had no 
house, no clothes, nothing but ap- 
ples to eat. And they thought they 
were in paradise. 
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have their own Scout troop. Thanks to the 





Peer ne ss on es 








“nee 


Boys in the polio ward of a Los Angeles hospital 


Kiwanis Club of Downey, they are 











— TuespAy night, strange 
4 things happen in the postpolio 
Ward 60 of Los Angeles County’s 
Rancho Los Amigos hospital. If you 
were to visit the place, you might 
see a uniformed Boy Scout standing 
beside a wheezing iron lung. In his 
hand would be a rope, and he would 
be listening attentively to the boy 
in the respirator. 

“Make a loop,” says the polio vic- 


Kiwanians pushed wheel chairs so that 
Scouts from the handicapped children’s 
ward could attend a Scout-O-Rama. It 
was a great thrill for men and boys. 





but not 


Scoutmaster Jenkins 

discusses a training book with 
one of the polio 

victims who belong 

to the unique Scout troop 

in Los Angeles. 


By FRANK L. REMINGTON 


nen ttliltia, 





tim. The uniformed Scout makes a 
loop in the rope. “Now bring the 
other end up. : 

Presently the boy outside the iron 
lung finishes a perfect bowline, tied 
according to the invalid’s specifica- 
tions. 

“Nice going,” the well Scout says 
to his friend. “You’re a cinch to 
pass the knot-tying test at the next 
meeting.” 

The same scene would be re- 
peated, with certain variations, 
throughout the ward. For every 
member of Boy Scout Troop 869 is 
confined to an iron lung! The visit- 
ing Scouts, who belong to Troop 447, 
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attend each meeting of the handi- 
capped troop to help polio victims 
advance up the ladder of Scouting. 
All polio patients at the hospital, 
incidentally, have passed quarantine, 
so the young visitors are in no dan- 
ger of infection. 

Troop 869 is sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Downey, California, 
which troop of 
physically handicapped kids at the 
Kiwanian Morris Silver- 
manager at 


also sponsors a 
hospital. 
man, general sales 
Rancho Los Amigos, is largely re- 
sponsible for organizing this unique 
troop last July. 

“I didn’t have much trouble stir- 
ring up interest in the project,” 
Morris “Club members 

j 


visited the ward, saw the kids, and 


recalls. 


were more than willing to help.” 
Troop 869’s meetings start at seven 
o'clock and end at eight. Scout- 
master Jenkins and four or five boys 
from Troop 447 open each session 
with the flag salute and the recita- 
tion of the Scout Oath and Laws. 
The Ward 60 Scouts, proudly wear- 


ing official neckerchiefs and caps, 
raise their hands in salute inside 
their iron lungs. Although flat on 


their backs, they are as much at at- 
tention as anyone. 

Then visiting Scouts pass through 
the ward coaching their buddies in 
knot tying, flag history 
and othe Scout 
Often one of the stricken youngsters 
reads the Scout Manual from a spe- 
cial bookholder on the reverse side 
of the Scout 
turns the pages. 

The meeting, although 
carefully planned and approved by 
hospital officials, almost as 
natural as gathering. 


signaling, 


phases of lore. 


mirror. An _ assisting 
whole 


seems 


any Scout 


Some of the paralyzed Scouts were able to leave their iron 
lungs long enough to attend a campfire meeting on the hos- in the 
Scoutcraft 


lawn. They saw _ various 


pital 








Indeed, the life-giving respirators 
are quickly forgotten. Everyone in 
the room becomes “one of the gang” 
as all participate in the common in- 
terests so dear to most boys. 

Ward 60’s interest in Scouting re- 
mains high between meetings. The 
boys press their nurses, 
therapists and schoolteachers for in- 
Scouting. One curly- 
haired lad, who has lived in a lung 
more than three bribes his 
schoolteacher into giving him Scout- 
ing instruction by promising special 


doctors, 
struction in 
years, 
concentration on his regular lessons. 


It’s all done good-naturedly, for the 
boys have an excellent spirit of co- 


operation. Indeed, good spirit to- 
ward their associates is one good 
turn that every invalid youngster 


can perform. 

One lad still talks of his visit to 
the Scout-O-Rama last July at the 
Los Angeles Coliseum. With boys 
from the children’s 
ward who rode in 
pushed by Kiwanis 
youngster experienced the thrill of 
his life. His portable respirator ac- 
companied wheelbarrow 
and several nurses watched for any 


handicapped 
chairs 
this 


wheel 
members, 


him in a 


possible emergency. 

The high point of the day came 
when he left the lung for twenty-six 
minutes and watched’ entranced 
while Scout-O-Rama 
staged colorful Indian 
by-friction demonstrations and other 
activities. Upon his return to the 
hospital. he enthusiastically shared 
with his 


participants 


dances. fire- 


his experiences iron- 
jacketed buddies who hadn't 
able to go. 
Troop 869’s 
meeting took place on the hospital 
lawn, when all members got a taste 


been 


most talked-about 


corner of 


demonstrations. meeting. All 


were 













This member of Troop 869 attended the 
Scout-O-Rama with the aid of a portable 
carried in a wheelbarrow. 
told his buddies 


respirator 


Later he about it. 


With their respirators 
stricken 


of camp life. 
arranged in a circle, the 
kids watched in their 
Scouts of Troop 447 
and conducted a campfire program. 

Girls polio 
ward sometimes attend meetings of 
the troop and don’t miss a trick. Al- 


mirrors while 
pitched tents 


from the adjoining 


ready they are agitating for a Girl 


Scout troop—and they’re going to 
get it. 
Louis Jenkins, the polio troop 


Scoutmaster, sadly recalls one ema- 
ciated lad who wanted membership 
in the Boy Scouts more than any- 
thing else. 

“Are you going to start a Scout 
here?” the boy asked hope- 
fully. His eyes shone brightly when 
Jenkins said yes. This lad died after 
only two troop meetings, but Scout- 
ing brought 


troop 


him great happiness 
during the last days of his life. 
“We this 
Scouting into hospitals will spread 
throughout the country,” says Reno 
Sirrine, immediate past president of 
the Downey club. “Certainly there 
can be no more worthy project for a 
END 


hope idea of taking 


Kiwanis club.” rHE 


Not a single sad face was to be seen when the boys gathered 
one of the 
thrilled by the 


869’s first 


Scouting. 


wards for Troop 


challenge of 
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W! doctors get used to all sorts 
of odd characters, until even- 
tually it takes a real jolt to arouse 
us. I was truly jolted one day by the 
astonishing old man who paused in 
my doorway and peered in, fiercely 
cigar. He wore a 


chewing a dead 


sagging, fairly clean grey suit coat 


that was too large for his skinny 
frame, trousers of some indifferent 
color, neutralized long since by age, 


and shapeless clods of shoes. Both 
knees and one elbow were patched 
after the standard manner of comic 
books, with squares of cloth held in 
place by twine. His was the 
skeleton of an old umbrella, without 
cloth o1 
at least eighty. 

“Is this Doctor Yones’ office!” he 
question, 


cane 


ribs. His apparent age was 


announced. It was not a 
but a statement of fact, belligerently 
voiced in the Scandinavian 
accent which years in America can- 
not erase. I ushered him in, and he 
accepted a chair with vast ceremony, 


crisp 


disposing of his umbrella-cane. 

“How much you vant to take out 
my cataract?” This time it was a 
question. 

“My name iss Olaf Sundberg. I fix 
vatches, and my cataract iss bat.’”’ He 
handed me a large, grimy business 
florid, Old World 


card bearing a 


print 
( . hisses, HOROLOGIST 


WATCH AND CLOCK REPAIRING 


CHRONOMETERS AND COMPLICATED 


WAT HES A SPECIALTY 
He held out his hand until I re- 
turned the card 
I examined the old man’s cataracts 
with care. One eye was hypermature 
and the the halfway 
mark. Except for 
trouble, there seemed to be no seri- 


other neat 


some _ prostate 
ous complications, although he ap- 


peared to be undernourished. He 


had a vitamin deficiency, no doubt 
the common bachelors’ disease. 

Since he seemed destitute I 
gingerly hinted at the fine charity 
services available at the county hos- 
pital. This was a big mistake. He 
clamped down on his cigar more 
viciously than ever, and assured me 
he would pay if I would quote him 
a fair fee. The very thought of ac- 
cepting charity made him furious. I 
set my fee at rock bottom and was 
promptly dickered downward to a 
still lower figure. Rather amused at 
the old tramp, I proceeded—at his 
insistence—to complete full arrange- 
ments with the hospital at once. He 
was itching for immediate action. He 
dickered shrewdly on all costs, in- 
sisting on the cheapest ward bed in 
the place and firmly refusing to have 
any nurses. 

The operation 
at first. While preparing the nerve 
block I started up a small hemor- 
rhage in his orbit, and so the surgery 


didn’t go so well 


was postponed for a few days’ wait. 
(His malnutrition was worse than I 
had first suspected.) 

When the blood had absorbed, we 
began again, and this time there was 
no trouble. I got the cataract out in 
its capsule, all very tidy and neat, 
and enjoyed his delighted chirp on 
the operating table: “Ha! I can see 
now!” 

The eye healed well, but prostate 
flared up. He showed me a little 
silver catheter he had made himself, 
and with reluctant misgivings al- 
lowed himself to be examined by a 
urologist. The lab reported grade II 
cancer, so the urologist took him 
back to surgery and cleaned every- 
thing out thoroughly. 

Postoperative treatment required 
special nursing care and Sundberg 
mourned over the expenses. When 
transfusions were required, he really 
The pains and 
didn’t him 


various 
bother 


moaned. 


nuisances one 


whit—his sole concern was the 
money. One night a friend of his 
cornered me in the hall and urged 
me not to worry about Mr. Sund- 
berg’s complaints. 

“Old Mr. Sundberg can afford it,” 
he said with a grin. “He’s not poor 

not by a long shot.” 

A few weeks after Mr. Sundberg 
left the hospital, I heard the tap- 
tapping of his cane echoing down the 
hall outside my office. Old Mr. 
Sundberg came spryly through the 
door, chewing his dead cigar more 
fiercely than ever, and glaring about 
through his newly acquired glasses. 

I greeted the old miser with a 
smile. “Mr. Sundberg—your cane!” 
He now had a real one, though it 
was very cheap and very old. 

“Oh—yah.” He grinned. “I 
‘im again. In the shed, yust vhere I 


found 


lost ’im.” 

Solemnly and 
mony he made out a check for my 
fee, telling me how delighted he was 
to be seeing again, and how mad he 
was at the urologist. His prostatic 
cancer had cost plenty altogether. I 
accepted my tiny check and he re- 
laxed with a sigh. 

“Now I tell you, Doc,” he 
“I am vell fixed. I got five houses 
here I rent. Pretty goot for vatch- 
maker, huh? And I got half that 
building where I liff upstairs.” 
(Holy Smoke, I thought, so the old 
fossil owns half interest in the A. O. 
Building just down the street. That’s 


with great cere- 


said. 


The shrewd old miser 
had a very good 
reason for starving 
himself and driving a 


hard bargain with 


the unsuspecting surgeon. 


All square, Mr. Sundberg 
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choice property—why, it alone must 
bring him a fortune in rent. The 
cagey old miser!) 

“And I got that land down by the 
tracks vhere the wrecking yard 
” (Oooh, the rascally old 
scamp! And I operated on him for 
almost nothing!) 

“And I got 200,000 kroner back in 
Stockholm. ee 

By now I was practically numb, 
and barely listening. But his gleeful 
voice softened. 

“Only the kroner iss not real 
money. Is yust a big house. An old 
house. A... vhat you say, dormi- 
tory, sort of, for my orphans. For 
fifty years I keep orphans. I got 
ninety now ... too many for vun 
man... .” His voice trailed off for a 
moment, then the fierce old gleam 
returned and he rose. 

“Vell, it’s a goot eye, Doc. I go 
now. Ve all square, Doc?” 

As he tapped his way down the 
hall, I suddenly felt a little dizzy. 
Of all things—this old man taking 
care of orphans. Ninety of them! 
One self-starved old bachelor scare- 
crow, giving his very life to ninety 
kids! I suddenly felt very humble. 

“All square?” he had asked. Yes 
yes, indeed. We're all square, 
Mr. Sundberg. Only please don’t 
starve yourself that way. It’s really 
sort of foolish, you know. Good- 
by, Mr. Chronometers-and-Compli- 
cated-Watches-a-Specialty. Goodby, 
Saint Olaf of Stockholm. THE END 


iss. 


Both knees and one elbow 
were patched after the standard = 
manner of comic books. 


Illustrated by Harold Benson 
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Within easy reach 


By MARK JONAS 


of this vear’s International convention city 


is an i paradise 


with wide beaches, colorful coral and stately, rustling palm trees, 


A BECKONS 


Air and sea lanes between New York and Bermuda are busy 


with vacation traffic. Oceangoing vessels like the Queen of 


Bermuda, lower left, and double-decked stratoclippers like 


the one shown on this page carry thousands of tourists 


attracted by Bermuda’s glistening 


every year. They are 
the islands. 


coral beaches and the relaxing atmosphere of 


rmuda Line photo 


~*~ 





Bermuda vacationers ¢an enjoy sun, sea and sand on at least 
one hundred different beaches, feeling an aura of exclusive- 
ness as they picnic, swim and sunbathe. Bordering the 
beaches are rocky walls like the one pictured at the left. 
Bermuda, which can be reached quickly at no great cost, 
long has been a favorite spot for writers, artists and any- 
one else trying to escape the pressures of modern living, 


Pan American World Airways photo 


Bermuda News Bureau photos 
HE IDEAL spot for a family vaca- 

5 pre has three qualifications. It 
introduces you to an entirely dif- 
ferent way of life; it is close enough 
so you can get there without spend- 
ing too much time or money; and it 
has a wide variety of things to do. 

Bermuda qualifies on all three 
counts and offers added attractions 
as well. This is why it is widely 
recognized as one of the world’s 
choicest vacation playgrounds. Life 
on these islands remains charming 
and unhurried. Flowers blossom 
throughout the year, splashing the 
countryside with a riot of gay colors. 
Crimson pheasant’s eye, blue and 
white Cape primrose and_ floss, 
yellow cone flowers and Scotch 
marigolds, sweet peas and nastur- 
tiums abound. Pink, scarlet and 
yellow hibiscus grow in profusion 
along the meandering coral roads. 
And blooms of crimson, pink and 
white poinsettia, known as_ the 
Christmas Bush, give the Bermuda 
gardens a festive air. 

Mark Twain, who called Bermuda 
“tranquil and _ contenting,” went 
there year after year. Eugene 
O'Neill, the playwright, for a long 
time lived and wrote in the islands. Somerset Bridge, with only eighteen inches of clearance, is one of the 
And thousands of Americans visit smallest drawbridges in the world. Passers-by help guide the boat’s mast 
them every year. through the opening, then replace the center board so that traffic can cross 

Seated tn, mid-Atlantic. Bermuda the bridge. In addition to swimming, sailing, boating and fishing, another 
popular pastime at Bermuda is water skiing. The clear, blue-green ocean 
surrounding the islands is one of the main attractions for vacationers. They 
also enjoy golf, tennis, sight-seeing and theatergoing—plus complete rest 
at beautiful hotels. Shops on the islands offer merchandise at low cost. 


is part of the British Empire. There- 
fore its currency is pounds, shillings 
and pence, and its favorite game is 
cricket. It has moved through his- 
tory in characteristic British fash- 
ion—with one eye cocked respect- 
fully backward toward its tranquil 
history and gracious traditions. Its 
business tycoons and their wives are 
likely to be Sirs and Ladies, and its 
citizens have a_ predilection for 
politeness. But Bermuda is no lush, 
pukka-sahib style colony with num- 
ber-one boys rushing tall drinks to 
red-faced majors. Nor is it a little 
corner of Old England. 

The lucid, blue-green waters of 
the Atlantic Ocean wash Bermuda’s 
picturesque coral coastline. The 
island’s flower-bordered, winding 
roads are almost always in sight of 

(see BERMUDA page 42) 
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Two voung Kiwanians decided to fight 


when 


AT WAR WITH B 


government 


coercion threatened 


Today they are 


their business. 


JREAUCRACY 


By WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 


tigen that bright summer morn- 
! ing in June 1951, when the first 
faint rumblings of their wan 
the National Labor Relations 
were heard, neither Cy Radcliffe no1 
Wilbur Mancke, 
Homedale, Idaho club, had thought 
much about the government. They 


with 


30a rd 


members of the 


voted regularly, paid their taxes even 
more regularly, and concerned them- 
with their problems. 
Washington was a long way off and 
Cy and Wilbur were content to tend 
to their and let the 
politicians handle the government. 
Then Uncle Sam reached out and 


selves own 


own business 


tapped them sternly on the shoulder 
and suddenly they that 
the federal government had become 
that it could 
easily crush their small business 


realized 


so big and so strong 


It was a long way for the federal 


30 





government to reach. Cy and Wil- 
bur have a tractor and farm equip- 
ment business in Homedale, Idaho, 
a bustling little town of 1100 in 
southwestern Idaho, only four miles 
from the Oregon border. Just fifteen 
years ago Owyhee County, where 
Homedale is located, was one of the 


last great wildernesses left in the 


United States. The fourth largest 
county in the country —its 7648 
square miles make it larger than 


either Connecticut or New Jersey 


it is sheltered in the Snake River 
Valley north of the jagged Owyhee 
mountain range. The climate is 
pleasant and mild. Pheasant and 


through the 
Home- 


tremendous size 


partridge still 
behind the 


scurry 
brush homes of 
dale. Sturgeon of 
plow through the Snake River and 
flash through the 

Hunters prowl 


trout and salmon 
mountain 
the uplands and the valley 


duck 


streams 
for elk, 
deer, antelope, and 
geese. Across the border in Oregon, 


grouse, 


the Owyhee reservoir is noted for 
its bass and perch and crappie 
Many years ago, when the Owy- 
hee reservoir was finished, the en- 
tire region was transformed into a 
1938, 
when land was released for the use 
of veterans of World War I, Home- 
dale’s population was 600. Now its 


huge agricultural country. In 


population has almost doubled and 
some fifty-seven different crops are 


being raised within a_five-mile 
radius of town. 

It was this tremendous agricul- 
tural expansion which persuaded 
Wilbur and Cy to open a farm 


equipment store in Homedale. Orig- 


These are two of the men who 
union shop at 
and Equipment 

knocked, most 


loyal. 


voted against a 
the Homedale Tractor 
Company. When 
of the employees 


trouble 
remained 


inally they had met in a B-17 outfit 
in England, and after the war joined 
forces to run a farm equipment 
store in Tinley Park, Illinois. In 1948 
they learned of the tremendous po- 
tential of the Snake River Valley 
range near Homedale and sold their 
store in Tinley Park. On September: 
18, 1948, they opened their new shop 
on the outskirts of Homedale, on the 
south bank of the Snake River. 

Cy and Wilbur make good part- 
ners. Cy is thirty-seven, wears rim- 
less glasses and has a narrow, good- 
humored face. Wilbur is thirty-six, 
looks a lot like Cy (many folks think 
they’re brothers), but is more quiet 
and serious—a man who clings stub- 
bornly to his convictions. Cy is a 
good salesman, Wilbur a master 
technician. 

Their business has prospered 
for the outlet of a na- 
tional chain 
Tractor and Equipment Company is 
the biggest business in town. Wilbur, 
the father of three children, bought 
himself a home. Cy, who married his 
and has _ four 


Ex- 
local 


store, the 


cept 
Homedale 


college sweetheart 
children, saved enough to build him- 
self a ranch house. At one time the 
two young businessmen had twenty 


employees in their store, but now 
their work force numbers fourteen. 
Because the men liked their work 


and because Wilbur and Cy liked 
their men, they never had any real 
“labor problems.” If any of the men 
were moving to a new home, they 
could use the big truck belonging to 
Cy and Wilbur. If any of the men 
wanted to plow a small section of 
land near their homes, they could 
borrow one of the company’s used 
tractors and plows. If any of the men 
needed to work on their own autos, 
they were welcome to use the com- 
pany’s facilities. 

By the end of 1950, business was 
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so good that Wilbur and Cy decided 
to start a profit-sharing plan. It took 
about six months to work out the 
mechanics of this plan—and in those 
six months Cy and Wilbur received 
their first complaints about the work 
of some of the men. On occasion 
customers stomped grumpily from 
the workshop muttering “Am I pay- 
ing those guys three dollars an hour 
to talk all day?” Cy and Wilbur 
noticed that three of the men were 
almost constantly huddling in a cor- 
ner holding long whispered confer- 
ences when they should have been 
working. By the middle of June 
1951, Wilbur and Cy reached the 
end of their patience. The night they 
handed out the © profit-sharing 
checks, they told all the men that the 
all-day conferences would have to 
stop. 

“Now you men know that I’m not 
speaking about all of you,” said Cy. 
“But those that I am talking about— 
well, if the shoe fits, wear it.” 

At 8 am. the following day the 
three men packed up their tools, 
dropped them into a truck and drove 
away without an explanation. Cy 
shrugged off their sudden disappear- 
ance—until the following day. Then 
the trio reappeared. 

“We just took the day off,” they 
explained. 

Cy considered the explanation, 
then shook his head. “No, boys,” he 
said, ‘‘when you quit a job here, you 
stay quit.” 


Ir was rE following Monday— 
June 25, 1951—that Cy and Wilbur 
received a registered letter from the 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists, Local 1491, in Boise. It al- 
leged that the union represented a 
majority of the men in their work- 
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shop. Wilbur carried it into the shop 
and posted it. 

“Here you are, boys,” he said. “It’s 
up to you.” 

A copy of the letter was filed by 
the union with a branch office of the 
National Labor Relations Board in 
Seattle. With it was filed a charge 
of unfair labor practices against the 
Homedale Tractor and Equipment 
Company. The union charged that 
the three men were fired because of 
their efforts to organize the shop for 
the union. It was revealed then that 
three secret meetings had been held 
prior to the affair at which Wilbur 
and Cy distributed the first profit- 
sharing checks. 

“But that letter from the union 
was the first time we knew that a 
union was interested in our busi- 
ness,” insists Kiwanian Radcliffe. 

Both Wilbur and Cy declare em- 
phatically that they harbor no re- 
sentment against the labor union 
movement. 

“But we do feel that every man 
should have a free choice of whether 
or not he wants to join a union— 
that his decision should not be forced 
either by a union or by his employ- 
ers.” Cy and Wilbur firmly believe 
that the federal government, too, 
should refrain from trying to force 
a decision in favor of either side. 

Subsequently, in an election su- 
pervised by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, the men of the 
Homedale Tractor and Equipment 
Company rejected the union’s bid to 
represent them. Although Home- 
dale had never had any previous ex- 
perience with labor unions, the re- 
sult was not unexpected. 

But it is not the union-manage- 
ment dispute which distinguishes the 
Homedale case; rather it is the fear- 


Wilbur, left, and Cy have found that 
it’s costly to buck the government. 
They’re appealing to the courts and 
alerting other businessmen 

about the dangers of bureaucracy, 


some determination of the federal 
government to impose the will of 
one of the parties upon the other. 

It is the responsibility of the 
NLRB, whenever a charge of un- 
fair labor practices is filed against 
a firm, to investigate the charge and 
to determine its justice. In this case 
an NLRB investigator journeyed 
frcm Seattle to Boise. He talked with 
union officials. He talked with the 
three men who had abandoned their 
work on June 21. But he did not 
talk with either Cy or Wilbur. Nor 
did he interview the men who con- 
tinued to work at the Homedale 
Tractor and Equipment Company. 
The government official even failed 
to visit the shop to inspect working 
conditions and determine whether 
they were good or bad. But on re- 
turning to Seattle, the investigator 
declared that, sure enough, the 
Homedale Tractor and Equipment 
Company was guilty of unfair labor 
practices! 

Meanwhile Wilbur and Cy had 
agreed to the NLRB proposal to hold 
an election to discover how the men 
in the shop felt about the union. On 
December 22 the union’s bid to or- 
ganize the shop was defeated. 

Either side has the right to pro- 
test the election within five days. 
On December 31, ten days after the 
election, the union filed a_ protest. 
The basis for this protest: “Grant- 
ing to employees of the unit free use 
and access to company-owned ma- 
chinery and equipment to be used 
for the employees’ personal use.” 

Thus the union claimed that the 
established policy of Cy and Wil- 
bur in allowing their employees to 
use the shop and tools for personal 
use—a policy which was of indis- 
putable benefit to the employees— 
violated the law! 

Parenthetically, the two young 
partners later discovered why the 
protest was accepted by the NLRB 
even though it had been filed five 
days late. 

“Well,” explained a government 
man, according to Cy, “neither the 
day of the election (December 22 
nor the day of the protest (Decem- 
ber 31) count. December 25 was 
Christmas, a holiday, and holidays 
don’t count. December 29 was a 
Saturday and the NLRB doesn’t 

(see BUREAUCRACY page 44) 











KAMSACK, SASKATCHEWAN arranged free figure skat- 
ing instruction for local children. 

SWEDESBORO, NEW JERSEY gave $100 to a 
Negro college student who is an orphan. The club 
is helping the boy work his way through school. 

SOU DERTON-TELFORD, PENNSYLVANIA is helping raise 
funds for a community swimming pool. 

PAYETTE, IDAHO bought a piano for an old people’s 
home. 

EL PASO, TEXAS weekly radio program 
called “Kiwanis Faith Forum.” The half-hour broad- 
casts encourage churchgoing. 

MILWAUKIE, OREGON and 
scrap paper to raise money for underprivileged child 


needy 


sponsors a 


collected sold ten tons of 
work, 

BOISE, IDAHO started a fund for a sixty-voice boys’ 
choir that the club sponsors. 

SOUTH TACOMA, WASHINGTON sponsored a wrestling 
show which produced a $1060 profit. Half of the 
money was given to a boys’ club. 

CASPER, WYOMING paid junior college tuition for two 
students. 

LATROBE, PENNSYLVANIA held a square dance to raise 
money so the club could buy equipment for the 
school safety patrol. 

EVERETT, WASHINGTON collected funds to finance ten 
plastic surgery operations for a girl whose face had 
been severely burned. 
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SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND is building a house that 
will be sold to help finance construction of a head- 
quarters building for a boys’ club. The house will 
be the first in a series to be built and sold for this 
purpose. 

HAMILTON, OHIO gave a truck to a Boy Scout camp. 

CRYSTAL LAKE, BEULAH, MICHIGAN sponsored a bene- 
fit dance to raise money for the widows of three 
men who died in a fishing mishap. 

GRAFTON, WEST VIRGINIA arranged for a special train 
to the state championship high school football game 
in another city. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS sponsored a radio program 
on Americanism and gave a dinner for local school- 
teachers. 

VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA operated a concession stand at 
high school football games. Profits amounting to 
$2000 are being used to finance club projects. 

BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY presented a phonograph and 
a selection of records to the children’s ward in a 
local hospital. 

NORTH BALTIMORE, MARYLAND gave a film projector 
to the local Girl Scouts. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA sponsors a unit of Junior 
Achievement, Inc., the model manufacturing firm 
formed and ruled by stucents as a project in busi- 
ness training. 

NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE helped establish a Girl 
Scout camp. 





After a long year at school, these boys enjoyed a week of barefooted freedom and boyhood pleasures in the woods of Virginia. 


They were some of the fifty youngsters who visited a camp owned by the Kiwanis Club of Danville, Virginia. 


In center 


picture, a group plays “spin the bottle.” The boy the bottle pointed to had to relate a tall tale that was taller than the last one. 
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DUNBARTON-PICKERING TOWNSHIP, ONTARIO gave 
200 books to the town library. 

KENT, OHIO writes letters of congratulation to citizens 
who do something outstanding. 

SANDIA, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO started 135 
schoolchildren on a daily vitamin program. 

LAMPASAS, TEXAS is planning a rodeo. Proceeds will 
go to the livestock program of Future Farmers of 
America. 

GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS is planting trees along 
parkways in the community. 

SPRING LAKE, NEW JERSEY bought a ping-pong table 
for a youth center. 

WEISER, IDAHO sponsored a traveling basketball team 
as a way to make money to buy uniforms for the 
local band. 

MATOAKA, WEST VIRGINIA helped the city conduct 
clean-up and fire-prevention campaigns. 

CAPITOL HILL, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA jis fi- 
nancing the construction of an addition to a youth 
center. The club is spending $40,000 on the job, 
which will double the building’s size. 

HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA awards Bibles and 
inscribed plaques every year to the teen-age boy 
and girl rated first in church work by a panel of 
three judges. The plaques remain in the winners’ 
churches a year. 

KITTANNING, PENNSYLVANIA installed toilet facilities 
and a modern water system at a Girl Scout camp. 

SANDY, OREGON helped a church gather money and 
materials needed to build a house for a widow and 
her four children. Their home had been destroyed 
by fire. 

NORTH BAY, ONTARIO built a skating hut that has oil 
heating and a snack bar. 

LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY supplied clothing to 
fifty-three African pupils who attend school near 
Lambertville. 

RACINE, WISCONSIN is conducting vocational clinics in 
four high schools. 

KEWANEE, ILLINOIS put up a new “Go to Church” 
poster on a large billboard in a central part of town. 

LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA is organizing the city’s annual 
spring musical festival. 

SILVERTON, OHIO coached and sponsored a basketball 
team. 

PELLA, IOWA operates an employment bureau for high 
school and college students. 

FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS provided phonograph 
records for the children’s ward of a tuberculosis 
hospital. 

VERNON, NEW YORK arranged with the city to have a 
whistle blown every day at 11 a.m., bringing all 
residents within hearing distance to a minute’s 
prayer for the men in Korea. Newspapers in Boston, 
Atlanta and Pasadena have carried stories about 
Vernon’s idea and a television program has also 
publicized the project. [See The Kiwanis Magazine 
for September 1952, page 44. | 

KERMIT, WEST VIRGINIA arranged for the installation 
of a traffic light near the high school. 

RAYMONDVILLE, TEXAS helped promote a rat eradica- 
tion program. The club gave prize money to three 
boys who killed the most rats. 

LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA held a forum on public 
and business affairs. 

EAGLEVILLE, MISSOURI gives free hot lunches to needy 

school pupils. 
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The “noon shift” smilingly mans the cups and pails as the 
Kiwanis Club of Montgomery, Alabama does its part for the 
March of Dimes. Each member spent an hour at the counter, 


THE TRI-CITIES, NORTH CAROLINA fed a disabled war 
veteran and his family and provided them with a 
hotel room. 

WEST BELMONT, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS will pay the 
traveling expenses of a Boy Scout selected to rep- 
resent West Belmont at the national jamboree in 
Los Angeles in July. 

KEYPORT, NEW JERSEY helped Negro high school pu- 
pils find jobs. The club also assisted white youths 
in securing employment. 

TAOS, NEW MEXICO bought a used basketball score- 
board, repaired it and gave it to a school. 

NORTHSIDE, CINCINNATI, OHIO gave a ping-pong ta- 
ble, phonograph and other gifts to an orphanage. 

BAKER, OREGON organized a basketball game to raise 
money that will be used to buy milk for needy 
families. 

NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS completed pay- 
ment on the $70,000 swimming pool it began plan- 
ning for in 1945. The pool was presented to the city 
in 1951. 

BEAUMONT, TEXAS gave two oxygen tents, a nebulizer 
and some antitetanus toxin to a hospital. 





Members of the Northwest Town, Chicago club delivered 122 
bushel baskets of food to needy families in their area. 
Here, the men pack the baskets with staples they gathered. 












These were a few of the winners in the annual Dearborn Junior 
Olympics, which the Dearborn, Michigan club helps stage. 
Kiwanians give medals to the top contestants in each event, 


NORTH PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA gave a piano to 
a Sunday school. 

IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO bought ten groups of career re- 
search monographs for the high school. These pub- 
lications help pupils select suitable vocations. 

SAFFORD, ARIZONA arranges for weekly newspaper an- 
nouncements of local church functions. 

DELBARTON, WEST VIRGINIA sponsored a mobile tu- 
berculosis X-ray unit and distributed 2200 leaflets 
publicizing the machine. 

MADISON, MAINE sponsors a weekly sewing club for 
Girl Scouts. 

RED BANK, NEW JERSEY plans to distribute 15,000 
copies of “The Motorist’s Prayer” to drivers. 

YARMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA arranges for weekly distri- 
bution of milk bottle caps imprinted with a message 
encouraging church attendance. The caps are dis- 
tributed to dairies in time for Saturday deliveries. 

CORDELL, OKLAHOMA gave a dinner for a visiting high 
school basketball team. 

VERNAL, UTAH plans to send a high school student to 
visit the United Nations in New York. 
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These young cyclists had their bikes tested at this safety 
lane, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Southwest Calgary, 
Alberta. Besides being rated on the condition of his bike, 
each boy was judged on riding and knowledge of traffic rules. 
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The Hilltop, Columbus, Ohio club promised gold pins and 
certificates to youths who would attend church ten Sundays 
out of fourteen. Here, some of the 132 winners get awards. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA contributed $14,500 last year to 
the children’s home which the club operates. 

WEST ALLIS, WISCONSIN is planning to publish a di- 
rectory of churches. 

WEST SIDE, FORT WORTH, TEXAS made a donation to 
the local YMCA. The money enabled several Hi-Y 
boys to attend a mock legislative session for high 
school youths. 

LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY bought a trophy to be 
awarded to the local high school basketball player 
having the best free-throw average for the season. 

LONGMONT, COLORADO is helping the city arrange for 
construction of a municipal swimming pool. 

MILL HALL, PENNSYLVANIA gave food and money to a 
family whose father had been injured. 

OGDEN, UTAH granted $100 scholarships to two student 
nurses. 

SAN JACINTO, AMARILLO, TEXAS raised more than 
$3000 for underprivileged child work by conducting 
a radio auction. The club also provides swimming 
pool exercises for physically handicapped children. 

CLIFTON, CINCINNATI, OHIO presented brass altar 
plates and vases to a church as a memorial to the 
club’s first president. 

THE TONAWANDAS, NEW YORK transported 110 boys 
to a boxing tournament. 

EL PASO, TEXAS bought a television set for the chil- 
dren’s ward of a hospital. 

PETERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA directed a drive to col- 
lect money that will be used to buy bleachers for 
the high school gymnasium. 

GUYMON, OKLAHOMA helped other civic groups build 
a fence around a cemetery. 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA bought YMCA memberships for 
six underprivileged boys. 

SHELTON, CONNECTICUT took high school football 
players to see a professional grid game in New York. 
Afterwards the club treated the boys to steak din- 
ners at a famous Broadway restaurant. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY honored two policemen and a 
fireman for heroic deeds. 

LAMESA, TEXAS pays taxi fare to and from school for 
a boy who is crippled with polio. 

WEST SIDE, BUFFALO, NEW YORK holds a two-mile 
road race for boys every Memorial Day. 

HILLSBORO, TEXAS greets newcomers to the city and 
gives them information about local churches. 

WEST AKRON, OHIO provided clothing for underprivi- 
leged children. 
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Contributions from the Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, Baltimore, 
Maryland made it possible for sightless youngsters to have 
the benefit of a library at the state school for the blind. 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA is sponsoring one girl’s 
nursing education. 

WELCH, WEST VIRGINIA interviews men who are en- 
tering the armed forces and gives them information 
about various branches of service. 

BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK bought a typewriter for a 
physically handicapped girl. 

SOUTH OTTAWA, ONTARIO drove a cerebral palsy vic- 
tim to a clinic twice a day, five times weekly, for a 
month. 

ODESSA, TEXAS is planning to open several parks and 
equip them with flower gardens, playground equip- 
ment and swimming pools. 

REVERE, MASSACHUSETTS helped a_ boys’ baseball 
league locate a field of its own. 

CHATHAM, NEW JERSEY had a tree-pruning clinic. 

INDEPENDENCE, OHIO bought clothing and shoes for 
an underprivileged family of seven. 

GREELEY, COLORADO is improving a playground. 

COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS gave a school a one year’s 
subscription of two vocational magazines. The club 
also provided aptitude and achievement tests. 

PASCO, WASHINGTON furnished a trophy for a cham- 
pionship swimming team. 

STOCKBRIDGE - WEST STOCKBRIDGE, MASSACHU- 
SETTS took fifty-two children to see a boxing ex- 
hibition. 

TECUMSEH, NEBRASKA arranged a public gathering at 
which people could discuss soil conservaticn. 
WARWICK, RHODE ISLAND bought a phonograph for 
a boy with a hearing defect. The club also provided 

him with a hearing aid. 

WELLSVILLE, MISSOURI placed light-reflective tape on 
children’s bicycles. 

COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE gave an award to the winner 
of a wildlife conservation contest sponsored by 4-H. 

FRANKLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE sold popcorn at athletic 
contests. 

VALLEY OF THE SUN, PHOENIX, ARIZONA helped or- 
ganize a community chorus with sixty-two singers. 

MADISON, INDIANA furnished the local daily paper to 
a home for elderly ladies. The club also has placed 
The Kiwanis Magazine in the state public hospital 
and the community’s public library. 

LOGAN, WEST VIRGINIA decorated the headquarters 
used by a Boy Scout troop. The club is also helping 
secure a Girl Scout field representative. 

HAIGLER, NEBRASKA supervises operation of a roller 

skating rink in the city park. 
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Strong backs as well as strong minds are useful in Kiwanis. 
These three members of the Jasper National Park, Alberta 
club are removing boulders from a_ children’s’ ski slide. 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING maintains three ice skating rinks. 

CORRY, PENNSYLVANIA arranges for publication of 
weekly newspaper advertisements which encourage 
churchgoing. 

ST. HELENS, OREGON entertained inmates of a veter- 
ans’ hospital. 

CHARLOTTETOWN, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND sponsors 
weekly radio broadcasts urging people to attend 
church. 

THE WILLISTONS, NEW YORK gave a clarinet to a 
needy child. 

SANTA ROSA, TEXAS raised money to buy a television 
set for a woman who has been confined in bed for 
fourteen years. 

FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA gave 
$500 to improve the pediatric ward in a local hos- 
pital. 

SOMERVILLE, NEW JERSEY bought complete outfits of 
winter clothing for twenty-eight needy children. 
RUPERT, IDAHO arranged for a cafe to print “Attend 

the Church of Your Choice” on its menus. 

WYNNEWOOD, OKLAHOMA entertains two high school 
seniors at each club meeting. 
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Soy Bes 


Barbara Mothes, sixteen, of Ludwigshafen, Germany, the 
“sweetheart” of the Beatrice, Nebraska club, smiles as she 
receives a gift of luggage. Miss Mothes, whose home was 
bombed in the war, is a club-sponsored foreign student. 
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WISHIN WELL 


FOR UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILDREN 


The unusual type of public solicitation shown in the above 
picture has brought more than $1000 to the Denver club's 
underprivileged child fund. Located in an amusement park, 
the well is opened once a year, when the club holds its an- 
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OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON bought films and pamphlets 
for a high school vocational guidance library and 
helped the school chorus buy new robes. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC collected children’s books 
gave*them to an institution. 

TROY, OHIO is planting young trees. 

LINCOLN PARK-MOUNTAIN VIEW, NEW JERSEY pro- 
vided a high school with a juke box. 

SANFORD, MAINE financed the replacement of toys that 
were collected and repaired by a neighboring club, 


and 


then destroyed by fire shortly before they were to 
have been distributed. 

LOS ALAMOS, NEW MEXICO paid half the price of a 
special oscillating bed for a polio clinic. 

CUDAHY, WISCONSIN bought an eye-testing machine 
for schools in the city. 
GRANGEVILLE, IDAHO bought 

school bandsmen. 
SUSSEX, NEW JERSEY collected baled hay 


farmer whose barn 


uniforms for sixty high 


and cinder 

blocks for a was destroyed | 
fire 

ELK CITY, OKLAHOMA bought playground equipment 
for two grade schools. 


GLENSIDE. PENNSYLVANIA gave toys, clothing, 
150 pounds of 


mone 


ne 
il 


candy, 300 apples, 300 oranges 


sixty-eight pairs of shoes to a home for orphan 
children and homeless adults. 

WINTHROP, WASHINGTON 

gymnasium 

ORILLIA, ONTARIO donated $2200 to a soldiers’ me- 

The 

equipment. 


DOVER, DELAWARE is helping 


SOE Se, 
intormation I 


} 1 ° ° ] 
built bleachers in a_ hi: 


schoo] 
hospital. money was to be used fo 
nursery 
farmers get agricultural 
roi state and federal agencies 
MARIANNA, FLORIDA is working with the county Farm 
Bureau to help rural residents get telephones 
ASTORIA, ILLINOIS advertised and helped stage revival 
meetings at two local churches 
NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI helped publish a magazine high- 
lighting the county and its agricultural potential 
McPHERSON, KANSAS is setting up a scholarship that 
will be given annually to a local girl 
financial tance so she can study 
ROCHESTER, MICHIGAN bought 
literature for the high school. 
LULING, TEXAS put on a talent show which produced a 
profit of $800. The money will be 


, 
neeas 


who 


ASSIST 
« 


nursing. 


vocational guidances 


used for under- 
privileged child work. 

NORTH HUDSON, NEW JERSEY helped a war veteran 
find a job. 

BLACK HILLS 

DAKOTA helped 
clothing to war victims in Korea. 

SOUTH PORTLAND, MAINE gave shoes to underprivi- 
leged children so that they could attend junior high 
school. 

ROGERS, ARKANSAS provided a young polio victim with 

medical treatment and transportation to a distant 

hospital 
LONDON, MISSOURI put over a bond 
finance the construction of a new school. 

DELMAR, DELAWARE bought membership signs for a 
4-H Club. 

COLLINSVILLE, ILLINOIS provided chaperones for a 
teen-agers’ recreational center. 

HAMMOND. LOUISIANA sponsors five Girl Scout troops. 

GRAYLING, MICHIGAN staged a pancake supper for 
deer hunters. Profits will be used to finance club 
projects. 


ORDNANCE DEPOT, IGLOO, SOUTH 


pay the cost of sending a shipment of 


NEW 


issue to 
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BAYSIDE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK is building a bus 
shelter. 

WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS stages a mammoth seven-day 
rummage sale every year to raise money for a local 
cerebral palsy treatment center. Two years ago the 
club thought it did pretty well when it turned over 
more than $6200 from the sale, topping profits of 
all preceding sales. Then last year’s sale brought 
$8635 for the more than 100 palsied children who 
get free treatments at the center. 

The palsy center has two full-time therapists and 
two part timers—one a specialist, the other a medi- 
cal therapist. 

The club begins working on the sale long in ad- 
vance. There is advertising space to buy, publicity 
angles to work out, storage space to consider and 
numerous other details to whip into shape. The 
biggest task, of course, is getting enough rummage 
to last for seven days. Many people respond to the 
call after the sale is advertised in the newspapers 
and boosted over the radios and in the churches 
and schools. Still, a lot of leg work has to be done. 
Kiwanians do it at places like laundries, where they 
get unclaimed clothing, and furniture stores, where 
both new and old articles can often be secured from 
cooperative owners. The club employs a full-time 
assistant secretary to handle telephone calls from 
people who want to donate rummage. The Kiwani- 
an who lives closest to the caller makes the pickup. 
Then a committee sorts and prices the rummage. 
Members and their wives do the selling. 

The club feels it does more than raise funds when 
it holds the sale. Members are quick to say that they 
enjoy the big project. Then too, the poorer visitors 
to the sale can purchase good merchandise at low 


prices. 

Kiwanian Ed F. Riley, the originator of this proj- 
ect, first saw the possibilities of such a sale four 
years ago. The first sale brought in $3000, and the 
take has been increasing handsomely ever since. 
Says Kiwanian Riley: “I’m convinced the project 
will go on growing.” THE END 


The local March of Dimes agency needed someone to distribute 
collection canisters, and that was all the Key Club of Main- 
land High School, Daytona Beach, Florida, had to hear. Mem- 
bers set to work that same day, delivering the miniature 
iron lungs to all the business houses in the city. At right, 
two Wichita Falls, Texas Kiwanians unload material gathered 
for their club’s week-long rummage sale. Proceeds go to a 
local cerebral palsy treatment center. (See above story.) 
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MOUTH serves YOUTH 


Eacu memser of the Jamaica Plain High School Key 
Club at Boston, Massachusetts enlisted one person to 
donate a pint of blood to the Red Cross. This group also 
has charge of the school’s defense stamp program... . 
At Baldwin, New York the Key Club of Baldwin High 
School helped its Kiwanis sponsors raise money for un- 
derprivileged child work. . . . The Swoyerville, Penn- 
sylvania High School Key Club is buying jackets for all 
senior athletes. ... The Woodrow Wilson High School 
Key Clubbers in Beckley, West Virginia helped seven 
bands participate in the local National Kids’ Day ob- 
servance. These Key Clubbers also sold Kids’ Day but- 
tons and special newspapers. 


Tue Greenwicu High School Key Club at Greenwich, 
Connecticut presented flowers to a youth who had been 
stricken with polio. Members also helped give a party 
for new students. ... The Key Club at Lane Technical 
High School in Chicago, Illinois manned tables at a 
political rally where candidates from both parties spoke. 
Assisted by the Kiwanis Club of Lakeview, these Key 
Clubbers passed out literature inviting the people of the 
community to attend this pre-election rally. ... At Bay 
Minette, Alabama, Baldwin County High School Key 
Clubbers raised $250 by selling homemade doll furniture. 
Members have also assisted in local blood bank projects. 


Tue Willamina, Oregon High School Key Clubbers col- 
lected more than $800 in a polio drive throughout the 
community. Members distributed iron-lung collection 
cans, took collections in local theaters, mailed folders, 
sponsored benefit basketball games, co-sponsored a 
dance and solicited funds from door to door. .. . Several 
cake sales have been sponsored by the Key Club of 
Waco High School at Waco, Texas. Members helped 
crippled children to their seats at a local rodeo. THE END 
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Koiwantan Wittram Mritzar, member of the Takoma 
Park, Maryland club and minister of the Clifton Park 
Baptist Chapel, gave the members of his club an “S-Q’— 
spiritual quotient test—at a recent meeting. Here were 
the questions: 

1) I am of this faith: Protestant ( 
lic ( ), Hebrew ( ), Other (_). 

2) My wife is of the same faith: Yes ( ), No (_), 
Unmarried (_) 

3) I attend a place of worship: Regularly (_ ), At 
least ten times a year (_ ), Occasionally ( ), Not for 
a year ( ), Not at all (_ ). 

1) As a family we read the Scriptures and pray to- 
), Seldom ( ), We used to (_ ), 


), Roman Catho- 


gether: Regularly ( 
We have never (_) 

A Kiwanian who was visiting the Takoma Park club 
on the day Bill gave this test admitted that “I sweat 
blood trying to be honest. I feel that this has been good 
for me.” 

A similar questionnaire was offered by the Wilming- 
ton, Delaware club. The Wilmington product num- 
bered two pages and included these questions: “Are 
you a church member?” “Do you attend church?” “If 
you do not now attend church, did you ever do so 
regularly?” “If you formerly attended church, why 
“We would like your comments on the 
“How may our committee (Good 
Those 


Some 


did you stop?” 
church as it is today 
Will and Spiritual Aims) be more helpful?” 
queried had a wide variety of answers to check. 
of the choices under comment-on-church-question: 
“No progress,” 


“Too many professional do-gooders,” 


a 


Sran Smirn, secretary of the Atlanta, Georgia club, 
has been elected president of the Newspaper Association 
Managers, Inc. He is a member of the Georgia Press 


Association. 


As a rrieute to deceased members, the Kiwanis Club 
of Mishawaka, Indiana holds an annual memorial serv- 
ice 

“We are proud to have these friends and relatives of 
our departed members with us as we pay tribute to 
their memory,” reads the service in part. “. .. We cherish 
their memory and ask God’s blessings upon these rela- 


” 


tives. ... 


Tue Srxreentx Drviston of the Pacific-Northwest Dis- 
trict found a novel way of prompting inter-club visits. 
A young goat was passed around among the eight 
clubs in the division. Club members had to take care 
of the kid until they sent an official delegation to present 
the animal to another club. The idea really stimulated 
fellowship: There were five inter-club visits in eight 
days! 


ta) 
wn 


KIWANIS 


VEWSREEL 





J ACK SPRENGER, a member of the Auburn, Washington 
club, was a referee at the 1953 Rose Bow! game. 


Two ciuss that meet at noon—Paterson, New Jersey 
and Bellaire, Ohio—watched the Presidential inaugura- 
tion on television sets installed specifically for their 
January 20th meetings. The New Jersey club always 
sends a “certification of appreciation” to guest speakers, 
so Secretary Al Chilson wrote one to President Ike. 


Lieutenant GeneraL Leonarp T. Gerow, retired hero 
of the Battle of the Bulge and one-time commanding 
officer of President Eisenhower, is an honorary member 
of the Petersburg, Virginia club. 


SeveraL OkLtaHoma Kiwantans joined leaders of the 
Sooner State in a thirteen-day “industrial tour” of six 
major cities of the Midwest: St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo and Chicago. “The object 
of the tour,” said Hugh M. Sandlin, past governor of the 
Texas-Oklahoma District and a member of the Holden- 
ville, Oklahoma club, “was to tell the story of industrial 
Oklahoma and to contact business firms for future 
THE END 


location.” 


* 


Robert McCullough photo 


Hugh Sandlin, left, past governor of the Texas-Oklahoma 
District, visits the General Office with fellow Kiwanians who 
joined him—and more than eighty other leaders of the Sooner 
State—in a tour of 1000 industrial firms in six Midwestern 
cities. Shown with Hugh are George Green, past president of 
the Oklahoma City club; A. R. Suggs, past president of 
the Ada club; and Neal Penner, a member of the Enid club. 
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New Hope 
Or 
Spastics 


By HARRY S. HIMMEL 
Past Governor, Illinois-Eastern lowa_ Dis- 
trict; Chairman, District Spastic Paralysis 

Research Foundation Committee 


T OTHING is more pathetic than a 
4% spastic child. Due to a brain in- 
jury—usually incurred at the time 
of birth—the youngster cannot con- 
trol some part of his body. An arm 
is bent grotesquely; a neck crooked 
at an odd angle; or a_ shoulder 
twitches erratically. 

The plight of the spastic has wrung 
the hearts of countless generations. 
But medical science has had little 
success in finding a cure for this 
dread affliction. Now, thanks to the 
spontaneous generosity of the 10,365 
Kiwanians in the Ilinois-Eastern 
Iowa District, a solution may be 
found. For I-I District Kiwanians 
have established the world’s first 
spastic research foundation. More 
than $84,000 has already been 
pledged, with clubs throughout the 
district giving two dollars per mem- 
ber over a five-year period. The 
money will be used to help medical 
science gain a greater understanding 
of this mysterious malady. Out of 
174 clubs in the district, 153 are ac- 
tively supporting this project. 

Research began on January 1, and 
just nine days later the district dedi- 
cated a bronze plaque proclaiming 
the project in the Children’s Memo- 
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Kiwanians in the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 


rial Hospital in Chicago. Work is 
being supervised by Dr. John Hank- 
inson, who came all the way from 
England to guide the Kiwanis re- 
search program. 

“The emphasis is being placed on 
pure research,” advises Dr. C. Paul 
White, past district governor and 
head of the spastic 
scientific division. “We’re interested 
in the etiology of spastic paralysis; 
in other words, we want to find out 
exactly why a child is born as a 
spastic. When we learn more about 
this, we will: be able to help indi- 
vidual cases.” 

This unusual project began back 
in 1942 when the district board of 
trustees adopted the district-wide 
objective “Service to the Spastic 
Paralytic.” The idea captured the 
fancy of I-I Kiwanians and a com- 
mittee of past governors helped clubs 
develop individual spastic aid proj- 


committee’s 


ects. The members of this original 
committee were: J. Louis Fifer, 
Joliet; Donald T. Forsythe, Carthage 
(now International treasurer); 
Harry Fulks, Peoria; Dr. Frank P. 
Hammond, Southeast Area, Chi- 
cago; and the author, a member of 
the Englewood, Chicago club. For 
six years the past governors col- 
lected and distributed information 
concerning the care and treatment 
of spastics, and by 1948, some 342 
spastic children had received as- 
sistance as a direct result of various 
club projects. 

Then, in 1950, the I-I spastic aid 
program changed. As the committee 


District have launched an 


ambitious five-year medical research program. 


came in contact with an increasing 
number of spastic specialists, the Ki- 
wanians learned that there was no 
research foundation for investigating 
the etiology (or origins) of spastic 
paralysis. 

The I-I Past Governors’ Commit- 
tee set to work gathering more facts 
and began a widespread campaign to 
alert I-I Kiwanians to the need for 
such a foundation. Three more men 
joined the committee in 1951: Lieu- 
tenant Governor E. J. Ballweg, Ed- 
wardsville; Lieutenant Governor 
Bryant Hadley, Springfield; and 
Lieutenant Governor Harry R. 
Keiser, North Town, Chicago. 

In December of 1951 the district 
board of trustees OK’d a compre- 
hensive program which challenged 
the I-I District to achieve a new 
level of humanitarian service. Its 
objectives: 1) to raise by popular 
$75,000 to finance a 
five-year spastic research project; 
2) to collect, in addition, voluntary 
donations of two dollars per member 
per year for five years. 

As of February 1, 1953, more than 
$84,000 has been pledged, and I-I 
District leaders are confidently pre- 
dicting that $100,000 will be raised 
before the end of this year. 

No one knows, of course, what 
will result from the five-year inves- 
tigations carried on by the Kiwanis- 
sponsored spastic foundation. But 


subscription 


those who have contributed know 
one thing for sure—their gifts are 
enabling science to fight a dreaded 
enemy of mankind. THE END 


Attending the unveiling of a bronze plaque that proclaimed the spastic research 
project at Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago, were, left to right: Russ 
Clark, president of the Lake View, Chicago club; Howard Buescher, immediate 
past governor; Ray Harper, governor; Harry S. Himmel, past governor and author 
I. Conn, both past district governors. 


of this article; C. Paul White and H. 











MEMO 
When you don't buy your 
trucks, you don’t buy the 
headaches of procure 
ment, maintenance tied 

up capital. You don't buy 
garage space insurance 
licenses, bookkeeping of 
other countless confu- 
sions of truck owner ship 
Yet you always have @ 
clean truck your size, 


with your name 
ved but 


DON’T 
BUY=- 












Lease 
YOUR TRUCKS 







everything Supp 


the driver 





23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Members in principal cities 


ReLEASE 

invested 

capital! 
Send for bulletin K-1 








CO2 gun. 
powder charge 
.12 caliber lead bullets 
Has only 4 moving parts 
5 inch barrel 





\ 






po 


h 
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target ranges. Ammunition at stores 
Limited quantity Spatz pistols. Sold 
direct only. Adults only. Send $2.98 
to LUNDE ARMS CORPORATION, 
BOX N54, ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 


Simplified 
percussion action 


Permits low cost 
shooting. Not an air or 
Light 16 mg 
shoots 


Free pamphlet on ex- 
pert target shooting, indoor-outdoor 








THE CORONADO 


Enjoy your Vacation-Holiday in an ‘“‘Enchanted 
Gardet settin by the sea at Miami Beach. 
Ke ful ol and cabana club plus unexcelled 

rt hotel fac ties, Private beach. Conven 
ient to all attractions. Delicious food. Cocktail 
lounge. Open all yea 


Larry F. Cliff, Resident Manager, Kiwanian 
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CAMP CHIPPEWA for BOYS 


5 
; CASS LAKE, MINNESOTA 
E 28 Boys 9-16 June 22-Aug. 17 


A summer of fun and learning in all water and land 
sports sailing, swimming, fishing, tennis, etc. 
Send for descriptive folder. 

Owned and operated by Kiwanian 


. ““CAP’’ ENDRES 


Route 1, Box 203A 





Tulsa, Oklahoma ; 





Underprivileged 
Child Committee 
Chairmen 

see page 4 



















Millions of folks are discovering that 


the old, neglected classics are full of ideas 


ieee, read any 
200d books 
lately? 


By OREN 


ACK YONDER, about the time you 
B left college or got married, you 
that you’d begin 
You vowed to 


improving your mind, 
intelligent 


promised yourself 
reading good books. 
start 
in culture as an 
should. 

But here it is 1953. 
—has become 


growing 
citizen 


“Spare time” 


—remember it? as ex- 


tinct as the bustle and the buggy 
whip. Wars, taxes, depressions, in- 
flation, kids, club work and such 


have flown at you as if jet-propelled. 
The old __ slippers-before-the-fire- 
place routine is but a vague memory. 

Be that as it may, there is still 
hope. As the minister member of 
your club will testify, it is never too 
late to reform. Since 1940 or so, 
more than 2,000,000 Americans have 
reactivated their good intentions and 
begun reading good books. 

They not only read books, they 
meet once a month to discuss them. 


Guidance for this stimulating en- 
deavor is supplied free by an or- 
ganization called the Great Books 


Foundation, a nonprofit corporation 
developed by the University of Chi- 
cago. Now hold on—don’t get 
frightened! The U of C_ sounds 
formidable, and perhaps you don't 
have any college degree. Maybe 
you weren't even good in high school 
English. So how can you associate 


with such highbrows now? 
These 2,000,000 readers aren't 
highbrows. There’s scarcely a lit- 


erary expert among them. They are 
just people who have managed to 
lift that wondrous American institu- 


tion, the bull session, to a slightly 
higher level than it normally 
achieves. Engineers, grocers, ste- 


nographers, lawyers, doctors, social 
workers, auditors, secretaries, 
clothiers, farmers, teachers and 


ARNOLD 


common folk have done the 
lifting. Many are the Kiwanian and 
Kiwanianne types, living in towns 
of less than 100,000 population. 

“Haven’t had so much fun 
grandma_ shot grandpa,” reports 
Zack Travis of deep Texas, a Ki- 
committee chairman. “My 
Margaret and I hadn't read any 
books in years. We got lured into 
this thing when friends invited us to 
dinner one night. They had gathered 
a group for a book session, and the 


other 


since 


wanis 


discussion got so interesting, we 
joined. I’ve been to our public 
library more in the last six months 


than in the preceding sixteen years.” 

Truly great books are used as the 
basis for discussion. The Bible, for 
instance. You'd be astonished at 
the revelations and inspiration that 
discussion of Bible passages can re- 
veal. 

Plato? Aristotle? Shakespeare? 
All those old dead boys? Brother, 
it’s we who are dead if we belittle 
them! The classics didn’t become 
classics by having paid press agents 
or counsels in public relations. 
Those great writers had to make 
their way on merit alone, and they’re 


still making it. The sheer joy of 
rubbing minds with them is the 
secret of the Great Books Founda- 
tion. 

Guidance for local discussion 
groups is furnished by the Great 


Books Foundation. Two local men 
or women are selected as leaders 
and carefully trained. The bull ses- 
sion then becomes a seminar. Each 
leader asks questions, forcing others 
to express and then defend their 
opinions. About thirty or forty 
people meet in the typical group, 
though many start with only ten or 
twelve. The foundation furnishes 
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guidance for the leaders by mail. 
Similar helps are also available for 


the other group members. The | 
foundation even sells books, at cost, | 


if these are desired. 

The best thing about the Great 
Books Foundation is that it some- 
how implements our good intentions. 
It cranks those of us who lack cul- 
tural self-starters. More than ninety 
per cent of those attending the ses- 
sions have read the designated book 
before the discussion. But even 
nonreaders often join the discus- 
sions. Asa result they usually read 
the book later out of curiosity. 

Not all the sessions develop an 
atmosphere of sweetness and light. 
Discussion. of a classic treatise on 
political science touched off some 
tempers last October, when the 
American political pot was boiling 
furiously. 

“You are just trying to twist 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 


toman Empire into an attack on my | 


party!” one participant declared 
hotly in a California Great Books 
discussion group. 

“IT am not!” his opponent shot 


back. “But there’s a parallel, at | 
that. What caused Rome to fall can | 


cause us to fall. Furthermore... .” 


“You see? You are biased! You’re 


” 


a. 


the chairman. 


But the argument got out of con- 
| 


trol and the two hotheads broke up 
the meeting. Both came back to 


* * * * * * * 


The first day that an Eastern girl was 
on the job in a Western Department 
store, a rancher walked up to her 


counter and said he wanted to buy | 


some .22 shorts. 


“The underwear department is on | 
the third floor,” she said, “but I doubt | 


seriously that you'll be able to get into 
a size twenty-two.” —Dick Wright 


¥ = * * * ¥ * 


the next book session—after election 
day—and apologized to everybody. 
They grinned sheepishly and re- 
sumed discussing Roman history. 

Great Books sessions have led to 
exploration of many new fields. 
Groups have devoted months to a 
special study of regional books; New 
England, for instance, or the old 
South. Others have concentrated 
on American literature. 

Your Kiwanis club could render 
a genuine community service by 








“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” called 








French DUELING SWORDS 








mrore 


for your money 














Genuine 
hand-made 
Sarouk 

9’ x 12’ 
$550.00 


Luxurious, 
imported 
Kerman 

4’ x7’ 
$235.00 


Colorful, 


long-wearing Heriz 
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BEAUTIFUL 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


at wonderful prices 


Sent on ofjrwvae 


Each a genuine handwoven gem of true 
Oriental rug weaving art! Antique or mod- 
ern; any size, proportion, design or color 
combination you may wish .. . bargains in 
beauty for any and every room. Scatter rugs 
from $16.95; room sizes from $275.00. 


Tell us your needs and we'll send you a 
selection to try in your own home. You can 
deal with confidence ... ours is the world’s 
largest and finest selection. Established in 
1890. Try this special service for Kiwanians. 
You'll have lifetime satisfaction. 


NAHIGIAN 





169 North Wabash ° Chicago, Illinois 
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| -00 
Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, $48 


Send for Our Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


325 W. Madison 


SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19!/2” 
x 16!/." x 18”, equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


Made-to-Measure 


CLOTHES 
FOR MEN 


TWO-PIECE SUITS 
$47-5° to 369-50 


Summer weight fabrics 


$39-5° to 569-50 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED - 
NATIONALLY PRICED ¥ 











Once used in deadly combat—now an 
exciting sport! Learn right at home. 
Fun —safe* — educational. These 
swords are made of fine blue 

spring steel, polished metal 









guards, 
handles, rubber safety 
tips. Fencing teaches quick | 
thinking, develops coordina- | 
tion, posture. Since the Middle 
Ages, Europeans have enjoyed | 


turned | 
| 














COSTUMES TO RENT 


the sport of dueling. “Now advo- | 











sponsoring a Great Books group. 
For details, write the Great Books 
Foundation, Inc., 59 East Monroe 
Street. Chicago 3, Illinois. THE END 
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cated by U.S. colleges. Set includes 
two swords and the booklet, “ The Art 
of Fencing”. Special price. MONEY 
BACK IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 
EF At sporting goods dealers or send $3.98 to 
TECHRITE CORP,Box 12M, South Pasadena,Calif 






VAN HORN & SON, PHILA. 7, PA. 





CONVENTIONS e PARADES e PAGEANTS 
MINSTRELS e PLAYS e OPERAS, ETC. 


Costumers «+ Est. 1852 «+ Send for Folder. 
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LET US i = 
HELP YOU PLAN —— : 


a re 


in FLORIDA 


If you are considering retirement let 
us help you, without cost or obliga- 
tion. From sunny Florida's famous 
Daytona Beach Recreational Area 
we will mail you a complete packet 
containing maps, pictorial folders 
and full descriptive information 
about this healthful, invigorating 
section of Florida. Opportunities 
galore for investments in small busi- 


nesses, rural or suburban activities, 
coupled with a pleasant, friendly 
social life that will add years to your 
retirement happiness — Florida living 
at its best! 
Mail coupon today for complete, 
colorfully illustrated information. 


M.L. Miles, Room 128 

Chamber of Commerce 

Daytona Beach 
Recreational Area, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Please send me your Florida Retire- 
ment Packet. 


Name : — = 
Address 


City State 


Daytona Beach 
RECREATIONAL AREA 
ORMOND BEACH e HOLLY HILL 
SOUTH DAYTONA e@ PORT ORANGE 





BERMUDA 
(From page 29) 


the sea, and its famous coral houses 
with their bright white roofs and 
their shrimp-pink, blue or yellow 
walls delight the eyes of visitors. 
Bermuda’s climate is that of gentle 
springtime during most of the year. 

Leisure rules supreme in Ber- 
muda. If you like to bask on wide 
beaches (colored a light pink) or 
swim in clear, clean water (average 
temperature seventy degrees), Ber- 
muda is the place to spend your 
vacation. Golf, sailing, tennis, fish- 
ing and bicycling are other popular 
attractions. If you enjoy sight- 
seeing, you'll find many fascinating 
places to go. The famous Aquarium 
is one. There you can see the exotic 
sea creatures that swim, paddle or 
crawl among the reefs around the 
islands. And at Devil’s Hole you 
can “catch” with hookless lines some 
mighty interesting specimens. 

Stalagmites and stalactites thou- 
sands of years old form enchanting 
subterranean landscapes in Ber- 
muda’s eerie caves. And on the 
Island of St. David’s, many of the 
inhabitants live almost as their an- 
cestors did 300 years ago. Bermuda’s 
first capital, St. George, still has old, 
shuttered houses and crooked streets 
with names like Petticoat Alley and 
Featherbed Lane. 

There is dancing every night to 
the music of splendid orchestras and 
native calypso bands entertain in 
certain places. Sunday night con- 
certs are commonly held at the 
larger hotels, 


If your sight-seeing time is 


limited, you may want to cover the 
islands by taxi—little British cars 
seating three people. However, 
many visitors believe that the best 
way to see Bermuda is by horse and 
carriage. Having enough of autos 
at home, these vacationists enjoy 
clip-clopping along at a _ leisurely 
pace while the driver relates island 
folklore. Others insist that to really 
see the highways and byways you 
have to travel by bicycle. 

However you want to live during 
your visit—in a luxury hotel, a sim- 
ple guest house or a private cottage 
—Bermuda can comply. For many 
years the islands have been catering 
to tourists, and more than 3000 ac- 
commodations are available to vaca- 
tionists. 

Experienced visitors to the islands 
wouldn’t think of buving a lot of 
clothes to bring down—it’s too much 
fun to get them in Bermuda. And 
cheaper, too. But ladies who want 
to bring clothes should include in 
their wardrobes lightweight wool 
dresses, wool suits, sweaters, skirts, 
sportswear, afternoon dress, dinner 
dress and topcoats. Men will want 
tweed jackets, slacks. tweed or 
flannel suits, sport clothes, dinner 
jackets and topcoats. Always bring 
your swim suit—even if you don’t 
like the water you'll surely want to 
soak up some of the ever-present 
sunshine. 

Half the fun of going to England 
is buying woolens and tweeds; half 
the fun of visiting France is shopping 
for perfumes. In Bermuda you do 
both. Because of the favorable rate 
of exchange between dollars and 
pounds sterling, Kiwanis conven- 














HERE IS AN EASY 


WAY ano MEANS 


TO MAKE MONEY 


-.. An Easy WAY That 
MEANS More Money 
To Your Club 












Send 

for 
Information 
Today 











Sell Kiwanis Dates 





Steeeeeeeuesseeeens 





A KIWANIS NATURAL 


NOW IS THE TIME 


KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 
Santa Monica, California & 





1lifornia dates. 
PE «Ghbhbbbuensses6000%0000848400 


BIMMEE whndeoscraccsevccccesescecees 
CITY. .nccccccccccccecse STATE....... . 


From California's Oasis. 
Tree ripened honeysweet Dates, 


Get your Kiwanis Club started on 
this new, money-raising project. 
YOUR CLUB CAN 

BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 


WITH 


KIWANIS DATES 


nd me information on how our 
y this new and easy 
by selling these large, top-quality 
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tioneers who like to shop will find 
Bermuda a bargain hunter’s para- 
dise. Quality linen, leather goods 
and china are available at prices 
that will amaze you. Americans 
visiting Bermuda for less than 
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twelve days can buy $200 worth of Ww WOCMOPS STOCK FUND 
goods to bring back to the States | 
duty free. Those staying longer | 
may take home $500 worth of pur- | 
chases. Thus Kiwanians and their 
families will bring back lots of won- 
derful goods as well as a treasure 
trove of memories from a vacation 
in Bermuda. 

This wonderful sunlit land is 
within easy reach of New York— 
this year’s International convention 
city. Many Kiwanians are going to 
take advantage of this proximity. 
Several hundred Kiwanians_ and 
their families will sail from New | 
York on June 27—two days after the 
end of the convention. They will | 
make the trip to Bermuda aboard | 
the luxurious Queen of Bermuda, 
operated by the Furness Lines. The 


rir 
Sadia , 
ovestow SELECTIVE FUND 


FACE-AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 
a 
Foe 
Dovestors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 


Prospectuses of these companies available at offices 
in 148 principal cities of the United States or from 
the national distributor and investment manager. 


PwwC8TOS vwwensir1ed SERVICES, INC, 
Established in 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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Squier's Maple Products, Drawer 196, Waterbury, Vermont 
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But no, I start a story, | 
Then wind up in a rage, 
Because some coupon-clipping punk | 
Has pilfered the last page. 

Phil Keltner 
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Racks and Check 
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tour will return to New York on 
July 1, and special arrangements are 
being made for those who wish to 
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spend more or less time in the is- 

lands. The trip is being promoted 

jointly by the Illinois-Eastern Iowa, | | > Ww 
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FREE Guide 
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food, dancing, swimming, shuffle- 
board, deck tennis and sun bathing 

















en route. there is a wraps AT 
Pan American World Airways aeenern. Write for Catalog No. 7 


to Bronze Tablets 


ee 


200 Designs 


Free 48-page brochure, with 
200 illustrated suggestions 
for moderate priced solid 
bronze signs, nameplates, 
awards, testimonials, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 
Write for Brochure A, 





VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


ti2i West 37th St. « Chicago 9, Ill. 





offers swift transportation to Ber- 
muda. Two flights daily leave New 
York and whisk you to Bermuda in 
about three hours. Pan American 
is planning a five-day preconven- 
tion tour and a three-day air excur- 
sion after the convention. You'll 
find more information about these 
and other Bermuda tours in The Ki- 
wanis Magazine from now until con- 
vention time. THE END 
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For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas write 
for Brochure B,. 


SIDENTS! see page 4 
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see page 4 


BUREAUCRACY 
(From page 31) 


work in Seattle on Saturdays, so 
that day doesn’t count. December 24 
was the day before Christmas and 
it was right between a Sunday and 
a holiday so we decided not to open 
the office that Monday, so that day 
doesn’t count. And that leaves only 
December 26, 27 and 28.” 

Four months later, on May 1, 1952, 
Cy and Wilbur received another let- 
ter from the NLRB. “This is to in- 
form you,” it said, “that the objec- 
tions to the election in this case have 
been withdrawn.” But that was far 
from the end of the ordeal. The un- 
fair labor practice charges were still 
pending. 

Their lawyer gave Wilbur and Cy 
one pessimistic opinion from his ex- 
perience. “Management just doesn’t 
win these hearings with the govern- 
ment,” he said 

“He was right,” says Cy. “The 
government flew two attorneys down 
from Seattle and a judge up from 
San Francisco to be a t 
iner.”” The question of guilt hinged 


rial exam- 


on one point: whether or not Wilbu: 
and Cy were aware of the union’s 
activities to organize the shop on the 
day they refused to rehire the three 
disgruntled men (June 22). 

In an eleven-page decision, the 
trial examiner considered all of the 
testimony of the union—but over- 
looked the testimony of the man- 
agement. The examiner observed 
that there was no direct evidence 
that Cy and Wilbur were guilty. But 
nevertheless, Wilbur and Cy 
found guilty! The reason: that the 


were 


secret negotiations of the union were 


conducted “in a small community” 


in which the trial examiner felt it 
was impossible to maintain secrecy. 
“If they can find us guilty just be- 
cause we live in a small town,” says 
Cy bitterly, “it won’t be hard for 
them to think up reasons to find you 
guilty if you live in a big city.” 
NLRB directed the firm to rein- 
state the three men—even though 
one had been hired only on a tempo- 
rary basis in the first place—and to 
pay all of their back wages for the 
year which had elapsed between the 
incident and the judgment. It also 
directed the management to post an 
in the 


building for sixty days. Cy and Wil- 


acknowledgement of its guilt 


bur refused. They moved to appeal 
the ruling to Washington. If the de- 
cision is not reversed, then they can 
begin the slow torturous’ route 
through the courts in an effort to 
secure justice. 

“It gets to be pretty serious when 
the national government can reach 
out to a little place like Homedale 
and threaten to break down a busi- 
ness by making it so expensive for 
save Ly. “I 


read in the paper not so long ago 


us to secure justice,” 


that another company in our area 
had been found “guilty” of unfair 
labor practices. The only thing the 
president said after the judgment, 
was ‘No comment.’ I think that’s the 
wrong attitude. I think that that 
matter of big government has be- 
come so serious that we should get 
out and fight it.” 

Wilbur and Cy are doing just that. 
They agreed that Wilbur would run 
the business so that Cy could go out 
and tell the people about the danger 
of government coercion. Cy has 
traveled throughout the Northwest 
and the Middlewest, explaining the 





WHICH ONE W¢ 


Ir WAS more than half a century 
ago and of the many applicants for 
the job of office boy, two were se- 
lected for an interview with the 
president of the large corporation. 
He was a man who insisted on put- 
ting a final OK on every new em- 
ployee. As the pair stood in front of 
his desk he smiled pleasantly and 
handed each a package. 

“Please unwrap them,” he re- 
quested. 

The lads looked startled, but com- 
plied. One reached for a pair of 
scissors on the executive’s desk, 
snipped the string, tore off the paper 
and tossed them into the waste- 
basket. Meanwhile the other boy 





YULD YOU 


HIRE? 


carefully untied the knot, neatly 
rolled up his string, folded the wrap- 
ping paper, and placing his box on 
top of them, laid them on the em- 
ployer’s desk. 

“Thank you,” said the man. “Will 
you wait in my secretary’s office, 
please?” 

Turning, then, to his secretary, he 
asked, “Which one would you hire?” 

“The youngster who saved the 
string and paper,” promptly re- 
sponded the man with the notebook. 

The steel magnate shook his head: 
“No, we'll choose the other boy. The 
day of saving string has gone. This 
is an age of saving time!” The man 
was Andrew Carnegie.—Mary Alkus 
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dangers that might arise from the 
federal government’s attempts to 
settle labor disputes in favor of one 
side or the other. 

The net result of undue federal 
interference, he warns, is not to en- 
courage arbitration, but to encour- 
age labor and management to curry 
favor with the government. Cy be- 
lieves that the solution is not to per- 
suade the government to favor man- 
agement or labor. Instead, Cy thinks 
that the people must secure a gov- 
ernment which is not anxious to in- 
terfere in labor disputes, which does 
not seek to extend its power, which 
steps into a labor-management con- 
flict as an arbitrator only when there 
is a recognized threat to the secur- 
ity or economy of the nation. 

Such a government cannot be se- 
cured by a change of administration 
alone. It is one of the unhappy iron- 
ies of American history that almost 
every President who campaigned 
successfully on a platform of re- 
ducing the power of the federal 
government has concluded his ad- 
ministration with a government 
whose powers far outstripped those 
of his predecessor. The size and 
function of government is_ not 
guided by the desires of one man 


* * * * * * * 


“Bureaucracy is like malaria: once 
it gets in your blood you never 
seem to get rid of it.” 

—David Lloyd George of England 


x * * * * * * 


alone —even though that man be 
President — but by the impetuous 
rush of history and the desires of 
practical politicians who see in ef- 
forts to cut the power of the govern- 
ment threats to their power of 
patronage. 

There is little that the average 
man can do to alter history — but 
there is much that the average man 
can do, if prodded, to alter the atti- 
tude of politicians. He can, for 
instance, repeatedly point out his 
desires to his representatives in Con- 
gress regarding the reduction in the 
power of the federal government. 
And if those representatives persist 
in ignoring the desires of the average 
man, that man can join with his 
fellow citizens to replace these rep- 
resentatives at election time. 

This is why Cy Radcliffe and 
Wilbur Mancke are pressing their 
quiet little war with the NLRB. 
They want the rest of us to think 
more about our government and to 
recognize that as the government 
annexes more power, it reduces the 
freedom of the individual. THE END 
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How to insure NEXT YEAR’S BUSINESS 
and serve your community 


As a businessman you see to it that every phase of your business is covered by 
adequate insurance. But—do you protect your investment in today’s customers 
by insuring their patronage next year? 


How can this be done? With Osborne Friendly Advertising 


this WAY. Osborne's comprehensive line of civic, patriotic and Friendly Ad- 
vertising Services, from graphic arts to novelties, becomes your own exclusive 
insurance policy. 

By sponsoring public service campaigns like the Osborne Safety Service Plan 
your sales message is prominently displayed on a calendar, blotter or school 
book cover that wins for you valuable prestige and lasting identification. 

A distinguished selection of advertising specialties for desk, pocket, home and 
car use provides a permanent reminder of your business and your friendship. 

Our 65 years of advertising experience helps businessmen to convert that good 
will into customer security. The Osborne trained “Friendly Advertising” coun- 
sellor in your locality is ready to advise you. 


THE OSBORNE COMPANY, Clifton, New Jersey 
Serving American Business for 65 years 
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NEW YORK - 


JUNE 21-25, 1953 


WANTED: KIWANIS SINGERS 


H ow WOULD you like to take your 


place in a colossal chorus, made up 
of hundreds of Kiwanians from 
every state in the Union and every 
province of Canada? How would 
you like to sing with this aggrega- 
tion at the International convention 
in New York’s Madison 
Square Garden? 

Ralph W. Wright, chairman of the 
International Committee on Pro- 
grams and Music, announces that a 
mass Kiwanis Chorus is_ being 
planned for the New York City con- 
Individuals or 


renowned 


vention, June 21-25 
musical groups which want to join 


the chorus should write to Ralph at 
1644 Roosevelt Avenue, Indianapolis 
18, Indiana. Those who participate 
will buy their own music and learn 
the songs at home. Rehearsals will 
be held in the convention city before 
the performance. Here is a list of 
the songs to buy and learn: 


OCTAVO COPIES E 
Jolly Fellows by W. Rhys-Herbert 


No. 3737—J. Fischer and Brothers, 
119 West 40th Street, New York, 
New York. 

Brothers, Sing On! by Grieg- 


McKinney—No. 6927—J. Fischer and 


Brothers, 119 West 40th Street, New 
York, New York. 

This Is My Country by Raye- 
Jacobs-Ringwald—Fred Waring Glee 
Club Series—Shawnee Press, Inc., 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

May Thy Blessed Spirit by Tsches- 
nokoff-Cookson—No. 4062—H. _ T. 
FitzSimons Company, 615 North La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


KIWANIS SONGS 

Marching Along (No. 7); Onward 
in Kiwanis (No. 1); Men of Kiwanis 
(No. 17)—from the New Edition of 
“Songs of Kiwanis’—Kiwanis Inter- 
national, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


SPECIAL MIMEOGRAPH COPY 

Battle Hymn of the Republic (Will 
be sent to individuals or groups 
planning to sing in the Combined 


Chorus in New York.) 


UNISON SONGS (Sheet Mu 

Marching Along Together by Pola 
and Steininger—Robbins Music Cor- 
poration, 799 Seventh Avenue, New 
York 19, New York. 

Stout-Hearted Men by Romberg— 
Music Publishers Holding Corpora- 





tion, RCA _ Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20. THE END 
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IMAGINE! 
New York’s closer to 
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Special Kiwanis Tours 
38th Annual Convention 


Don’t miss it... Bermuda’s so 
close to the Convention. Plan 
to take your wife, for rates are 
based on each of two people 
sharing a double room at The 
Princess, Castle Harbour or 
Bermudiana Hotels. (Single 
rooms are $1 extra.) 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


MAY 
>» Memorial Day 


May 30 is observed as Memorial Day 
in Northern parts of the US. Certain 
Southern states, however, hold their 
observance on June 3. In either case 
the purpose is the same: to honor men 
who sacrificed their lives for the protec- 
tion of their nation. The occasion calls 
for a solemn, thought-provoking pro- 
gram. Representatives of local veterans’ 
organizations, religious leaders and 
teachers speak to many Kiwanis clubs 
on the Memorial Day theme of service 
to one’s country. 


> Empire Day 

To honor the birth of Queen Victoria, 
meny Kiwanis clubs in Canada will ob- 
serve Empire Day during the week 
before or after May 24. It would be 
appropriate on this occasion to have a 
speaker describe the history of the 
Commonwealth and Queen Victoria’s 
contribution to it. 


» Mother’s Day 

Mother’s Day, celebrated during the 
week of May 10, provides a good oppor- 
tunity for your club to play host to 
the mothers of your fellow Kiwanians. 
Plan a program. of universal interest 
and work out some way to honor the 
ladies. Some clubs give flowers; others 
present favors such as glove or purse- 
holders bearing the Kiwanis emblem. 
(Your official Kiwanis supplies cata- 
logue contains many good suggestions. 
A copy has been sent to your president 
and secretary.) 


>» Music Week 

May 3-10 is Music Week this year. A 
variety of interesting program material 
can be found in your community. Some 
clubs entertain music teachers 
and honor them for their continuing 
service to youth. Musical groups are 
also frequently invited to attend special 
Music Week meetings. Don’t overlook 
your high school band, either. Music 
Week, with attendant publicity, is an 
excellent time to launch fund-raising 
projects designed to buy new uniforms 
or instruments for student bands. Music 
Week is also a good time to stage a 
talent show, which gives upcoming 
young singers and musicians in your 
community a chance to perform in 


local 


public. Prizes are usually given to the 
winners. A Music Week brochure con- 
taining suggestions for club program 


chairmen is. available 


from the General Office. 


upon request 


>» “I Am 
Many clubs devote the program follow- 
ing the third Sunday in May to an in- 
spirational message emphasizing the 
importance of citizenship. To get litera- 
ture that will help you plan a stimulat- 
ing program, write the US Department 
of Justice, Franklin Trust Building, 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 


An American Day” 
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>» Political Speakers 


Program chairmen must use care when 
arranging for talks dealing with politi- 
cal subjects or featuring political per- 
sonalities. Since Kiwanis is nonpartisan, 
both sides of a controversial subject 
sould be presented. Speakers should 
be warned against grinding partisan 
axes at Kiwanis meetings 

This does not mean, however, that 
political subjects can be ignored. On 
the contrary, a knowledge of public 
affairs is basic to good citizenship. Dur- 
ing the recent election campaign, many 
clubs invited opposing candidates to 
speak—either on the same program or 
at succeeding meetings, where the spirit 
of nonpartisanship prevails. 

If opposing candidates are not given 
equal opportunity to present their 
views, two harmful things may happen: 
1) Club members with views differing 
from the speaker’s may be offended. 
2) The appearance of just one candi- 
date may be construed by the public to 
be a Kiwanis endorsement of this par- 
ticular individual and his program. Both 
these unfortunate developments can be 
avoided if opposing candidates are 
given an equal chance to state their 
views. 

Along this line, it is interesting to 
note the experience which the Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio club had with political 
speakers last October. Key officials from 
both the state Republican and Demo- 


cratic parties addressed the club. To 
determine how individual Kiwanians 
reacted, R. A. Downing, club program 


chairman for the month of October, 
asked all members the following ques- 
tions: 

Did you attend the last two meet- 
ings? (‘“Yes,” answered 82.5 per cent.) 

If the answer was “No,” was 
absence because of the political speak- 
er? (All replied that this had nothing 
to do with their absence.) 

Do you feel that such programs are 
in keeping with Kiwanis Objectives? 
(All answered “Yes.”) 

Would you like to have similar pro- 
grams before the next election? (“Yes,” 
replied 94.9 per cent of the respond- 
ents.) 

To avert the possibility of speakers 
taking unfair advantage of the occasion, 
they were briefed in advance about the 
character of the club membership. The 
program chairman’ also _ suggested 
themes to each politician. 

“Attendance increased and the Ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis were furthered as 
a result of these programs,” reports 
Kiwanian Downing. 


your 


COMING EVENTS 

> June 

Past President’s Program 

Kamehameha Day (Hawaii)—June 11 

Flag Day—June 14 

Father’s Day—June 14 

International Convention- 
Week—June 21-27 


~All Kiwanis 
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with Science’s New Midget Miracle, 
the PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 








Says William F. Wydallis, Ohio 
Many Others “Cleaning Up” 
}. —So Can You! 


: e ~ x 
A™: AZING new kind 
of fire extinguisher. : 
Tiny ‘‘Presto’’ does job a 


of bulky extinguishers W. F. Wydallis 
that cost 4 times as much, are 8 times 





as heavy. Ends fires fast as 2 seconds 
Fits in palm of hand. Guar 
for 20 years! Sells for only } 
Show it to civil defense worke rs, 
owners of homes, cars, boats, farms, 
ete., and to stores for re-sale—make 
good income. H. J. Kerr reports $20 a 
day. C. Kama, $1,000 a month. Write 
for FREE Sales Kit. No obligation. 
MERLITE INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept. 


New York 3, N.Y. 
Vontreal 


“PRESTO” 


403, 201 East (6th St., 
IN CANADA: Mopa Co,,Ltd.,371 Dowd St., 


1, P.Q. (1f you want a regular Presto to use as @ 
demonstrator, send $2.50. 


Money back if you wish.) 











Now, at last, you can offer your friends these 
exc itingly differe nt notes! Just showing Free 
samples pays you $25.00 profit on only 50 boxes, 
Be different! SELL THe UNUSUAL! New 


iendship, Eastern Star 


Religious cards, $1 many Hard-to-Fin rN 


items, Large, new line assures top sales. Send = For SAMPLES 
day for F REE Note Samples and Cards on approv: Send 









MIDWEST, 1113 Washington, Dept. 95- S6t. Louis 1, Mo. 








TOWELS 
1 ’] Large Size iy 00 


Assorted Colors 
Money Back Guarantee, Order Now! 


Murray Hill House, Dept. KW-3 
157 East 3ist St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Dealers’ inquiries Invited 
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HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
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here Kiwants Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS. Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
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ORGANIZATION 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS AND fag PRICE 12.50 


SACK ADALR 


ROCK FALLS ILL. 
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Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
A Room Always Assured’ 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 








Hotd OKLAHOMA 
BILTMORE 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

H. P. "Johnnie" Johnson 
Managing Director 
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Kiwanis Meets at 
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Bonded Capital Improvement 
Noting that mun 
a record high during the first six months 
of 1952, the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association has cautioned cities to ex- 
ercise restraint in municipal capital 
improvement Total munici- 
pal bond sales for the period reached 
$2,515,230,800, compared to total sales 
of $1,510,806,000 during the same period 
in 1951. and $2.070.048.000 for the same 
period in 1950. 

The association recommends that new 
debts incurred by cities be created only 
for essential projects which have been 


icipal bonds sales hit 


programs. 


designed and for which construction 
will proceed. Current borrowings, the 
association advises, should be kept to 


a minimum. 


City Managers’ Code of Ethies 


A revised code of ethics for city man- 


agers was approved recently by vote 
of the members of the International 
City Managers’ Association. The new 


code strengthens the professional aspects 
of the job and emphasizes 
the role of a city 
munity leader in 
proposals to the city council 
Among objectives for the city 
ager stressed in the 
Defense of municipal policies before 
the public only after such 
policies by the city council. 
Crediting the city council with estab- 
lishment of municipal policies. 
Avoiding public conflict with the city 
issues 
council as 
members. 


manager's 
Manager aS a com- 
submitting policy 
man- 


code are 


adopt ion of 


council on controversial 

Dealing frankly with the 
a unit rather than with its 
* Handling all matters of personnel on 
the basis of merit 

The new 
manager’s duty to 
and his usefulness and to develop the 
competence of his associates in the use 
techniques. More em- 
relations 


code also stresses the city 


improve his ability 


of management 
phasis was placed on public 
than in previous codes. The new 
“friendly and courteous service 
and states that “the chief 
government at 


one 
stresses 
to the public” 
function of the 
all times is to serve the 
of all the people on a nonpartisan basis.” 


local 


best interests 


Turnover Reduced 
Cities having trouble 
police and firemen happy 
look to Monrovia, California for 
Monrovia had that problem 
sixteen members of the city’s 
six-man force quit within twenty-four 
months, city officials took drastic action. 
They boosted pay, installed “fringe 


keeping their 
could well 
advice. 
When 
twenty- 


The city 
also volunteered to pay half the cost of 


benefits” and a merit system. 


Departmental structure was 
working hours were 
problem quickly 


uniforms. 
revamped and 
slashed. The turnover 
lessened and within a short time, Mon- 
rovia taxpayers were expressing their 
enthusiasm about the improved service 
rendered by happier policemen and 
firemen. 


New Fire 
A two-way telephone fire alarm system 
planned for Miami, Florida enables 
citizens reporting fires to talk directly 
with the city’s communications center, 


Alarm System 


which handles both fire and _ police 
alarms. The new system replaces a 
box fire alarm system and calls for 


telephones to be installed in boxes. 


Garbage Disposal 
Omaha, 
of garbage 
salable animal 
resembles tankage 
twelve to fourteen per 
content. Some $250,000 
feed can be made in a year by the dry- 
ing and grinding process. 

The city experimenting with 
the new method after the state legis- 
lature had prohibited the feeding of 
raw garbage to hogs. The state’s action 
followed a US Public Health Service 
estimate that forty per cent of the cities 
garbage 


Nebraska has a unique method 
converting waste 
This com- 
and has a 
protein 


disposal: 
into a feed. 
pound 
cent 
worth of the 


began 


feeding raw 
grinding its 


in the nation were 
to hogs. By drying and 
garbage, the city has wiped out the ex- 
land-fill 


pense of operating a sanitary 


for garbage disposal. 


Giant Ash 
A four-foot ash tray has solved a prob- 
lem created by cigarette smokers in a 
busy Jersey City, New Jersey bus sta- 
tion. The city installed the huge recep- 
to reduce the work of city street 
cleaners. The receptacle fills rapidly 
and the street and sidewalks near the 
oversized ash tray are cleaner than ever 
before. 


mes 
Tray 


tacle 


Sturdy Street Signs 

Twelve thousand new street signs with 
a high life expectancy of twenty to 
thirty years are being installed in 
Seattle, Washington. The black on 
white signs carry the name of the street 
and block number on both sides. 

In Seattle’s business area, the new 
signs are being placed so that motorists 
approaching an intersection can easily 
see the marker on the far right-hand 
side of the crossing. THE END 
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Champion individual opportunity, 
competitive capitalistic enterprise, and 
freedom of information. 










Work for limitation and equalization 
of all taxation. 


Support oeudiiile silanated bargaining, 
free from government coercion. 












Vitalize essential civil and national 
defense programs. 





Proclaim our Canada-United States 
relationship as a pattern for world peace. 


Sponsor well-planned safety programs. 








Develop our natural resources shivenile 
sound conservation practices. 









Demand the enactment and enforcement 
of stringent narcotic laws. 





















Expand all Kiwanis services to youth, 
homes, churches and schools. 





‘hand it to a friend. 


Sateieles hand it to your editor; your radio station manager; your 





librarian; your clergyman; your school superintendent (copies for 
distribution); your members. Distribute it at your ladies’ nights 
and at your projects. Mail it as an envelope insert to people who 
are interested in Kiwanis. 


Make your community work better understood 
by distributing the 


ORDER NOW IN SUFFICIENT QUANTITIES FOR DISTRIBUTION 


(Fifteen copies have been sent each club free of charge for the use of the 
club’s officers.) 


where does KIWANIS stand? 9 p-------$- #2 #22 = --------------------------- -------- 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Your members want to know! 


2. People attending and participating in 
your projects would like to know! 


‘ Gentlemen: 
3. Your newspapers and radio stations 








i want to know! Please ship (Circle amount needed ) of the Kiwanis Objectives 
4. Other service and civic clubs want to Folder and bill [] Me [-] My club 
eau 100 @ $2.00 500 @ $7.00 1000 @ $12.50 
5. Your clergyman wants to know! 
6. Your schools want to know! a a at we id Be pete 
4 7. Your library and public information 
3 Services need to know! cee Ee EE Oe: SAE ee RO 
4 8. Government officials should know! 
= 
' Make your public service » task easier by dea ee eae aa Nee eee 
Pstributing the |W AN |S ECTIVES FOLDER A Se a RS a a ee 


| sete you NEW HOME 


from there Popular PLAN BOOK 


ot SANGKS 
ar ty ¥ oi aa 


THE L. 


Published by 


RANCH & SUBURBAN 

128 designs suitable for 
town or country. Featur- 
ing the popular ranch- 
types 50¢ 


PLANS FOR 
NEW HOMES 
106 modern, new homes. 


All sizes. Many in 
color 50c 


HOMES IN BRICK 

80 pages showing 115 
tested designs of medium 
and large homes. Many 


in color $1.00 
COLONIAL HOMES 


A selection of 12- and 
2-story designs All 
types; Cape Cods, New 
England, Southern ....50c 


SUCCESSFUL 
FIREPLACES 
200 pictures, outdoor and 
indoor types with build 
ing details 50c 


ALL AMERICAN 
HOMES 


Second Edition featuring 
125 plans varied in type 
and size 50c 


SUNSHINE HOMES 

58 designs pleasantly 
styled with 2 and 3 bed 
rooms. Many without 
basements 50c 


AMERICA’S BEST 
Over 125 excellent de- 
signs. All sizes and 
styles. Many shown in 
beautiful colors 50c 


DELUXE SMALL HOMES 
Our largest assortment 
of modern, time-tested 
designs. Our Sth edi 
tion $1.00 


THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., INC. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Large, beautifylly illus- 
trated books showing 


exteriors and floor plans. 


ALL BOOKS MAILED POSTPAID 


Your Best Investment 


When Building 


Complete working plans, specifications, 


lumber and mill lists are available for 
every design shown in any of the above 
books. The moderate price of these plan 
sets represents your best investment when 
building, since you know in advance what 
you are getting, thus avoiding misunder- 


standings. 


Complete plan sets when ordered will be 
sent by return mail. All transactions with 
The L. F. Garlinghouse Co., Inc., are on a 
money-back guarantee basis. If for any 
reason you are not satisfied, return the 
unused plans within five days and receive 


full credit on new plans or a refund. 


Order Books at Prices Shown 


CHOICE SELECTED 

Over 75 houses. Popular 
styles in many sizes. 32 
in full color 50c 


100 NEW HOMES 

Ranch, Colonial, Modern. 
All sizes. All prices ...50¢ 
NEW BRICK HOMES 
brick. 


maximum 


72 beauties in 
Styled for 
value at various costs 50¢ 


SOUTHERN HOMES 

55 designs of 4- and 5- 
cottages. Suitable 
for all areas 50c 


room 


DUPLEX DESIGNS 

Very popular book of 
59 plans for 1l- and 2- 
story duplexes and small 
apartments 50c 


KAMP KABINS and 
WEE HOMES 


Over 60 designs 50c 
NEW AMERICAN HOMES 


98 designs of beautiful, 
larger homes. All are 
tested for popular 


ity $1.00 
BLUE RIBBON HOMES 


2nd Edition. 64 pages of 
homes proved popular by 
actual sales. Many in 
full color 50c 


YOUR NEW HOME 
2nd Edition. 64 

16 in excel- 
lent plans for modern 


families 50c 


pages 
color) of 


Or All the Above 18 Books in One Order, Only $8.00 


DEPT. K-5 


A $2.50 SAVING 


versed, specifications, mill list 


Duplicate sets with original order, each............ 


F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., INC. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Typical of the many 


beautiful plans in the 


above books is 


this 


popular 3-bedroom 


ranch design. 


America’s 
Largest 
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